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PREFACE 


THE popularity of our first volume, “ Critical 
Questions,” has induced us to venture upon 
publishing another. “Practical Questions ” 
contains a few out of many Lectures delivered 
at St. Mark’s, Marylebone Road, during the 
years 1902-1904. Hach lecturer is responsible 
only for his own lecture. There may be some 
views expressed which our readers will con- 
sider “unorthodox” (whatever that may 
mean), but I wish it to be understdod that 
my object in organising the Lectures in my 
Church was to give men an opportunity of 
stating their case quite frankly without 
having to feel that they were expected to 
accommodate themselves to the audience. 
Most of the lecturers are men whose views 
are not generally associated with the school 
of thought of which my Church was supposed 
to be a home. But I have always felt that 


“ Broad Churchmen,” as they are called, suffer 
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much from misunderstanding, and are not, 
as a rule, given a fair hearing. There is a 
disposition on the part of some people to turn 
on the hounds when they should rather pray 
and converse in charity, to insist on a heresy 
hunt when the Christian thing for them to do 
is to consider calmly together the problems 
that are pressing. If only we could remember 
that the fruit of the Spirit is Love, and that 
strife is a work of the flesh! 

Why do some people remember the legend 
of St. John and Cerinthus while forgetting 
the words of the same apostle about love and 
about idols ? 

In leaving my present work in London I 
should like to take this opportunity of 
imploring my fellow-clergy to develop the 
practice of having Lectures of this sort in 
their Churches. We are surrounded on all 
sides by men who are yearning to know more 
concerning the things of faith. It is becom- 
ing imperative for the Church to explain 
herself more simply and more thoroughly, and 
more sympathetically. We are frightened 
by the energy of the Rationalist press. We 
ought rather to thank God for it. It means 
that men want to know. It is for us to help 
them, for we are ministers of the Word of 
God made Flesh. 


JAMES ADDERLEY. 
Tur VICARAGH, SALTLEY. 
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PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 


I 


DISABILITIES AND CONDITIONS OF 
- RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


By Rev. W. R. Ina, Hertford College, Oxford. 


“* When he came to himself, he said, I will arise and go to 
my father.”—Luks xv. 17, 18. 


“THE Prodigal Son” is, in form, the, most 
delicately finished of our Lord’s parables. 
How full of suggestion are the first words of 
-the young man in their grasping selfishness 
—‘ Give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me”—his journey into “a far country ”— 
his degradation in being forced to feed swine, 
a disgusting occupation to a Jew; and then 
the affection of his father, who stops him 
before he can finish the humiliating request 
D) 1 
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which he had rehearsed, “make me as one of 
thy hired servants”—and the hardness of 
the elder son, with his “this thy son,” so 
gently corrected by the father into “this 
thy brother.” But no phrase in the parable 
will better repay our careful thought than 
the words, “ When’ he came to himself.” 
The prodigal had not “been himself” when 
he begged his father to advance him his 
patrimony, nor when he wasted his substance 
in riotous living. During that unhappy time, 
when he wandered into a far country, and 
consorted with swine, and human beings who 
lived like swine, he had lost or forgotten 
himself. As soon as he came to himself, he 
arose and went to his father. 

So then, according to our Lord’s parable, 
a man turns to God at once when his mind 
is in a healthy state. It is natural for man to 
be religious; and if he is not, there is prob- 
ably something wrong with him. We know 
how much remarks of this kind are resented 
when they are made by the clergy. “What!” 
people say, “because I am not so simple as 
to believe all the fables that you tell me, 
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am I to be accused of being a vicious or 
immoral person?” No, indeed, we do not 
wish to do anything of the kind. I have 
known several agnostics who, so far as I 
can judge, are nearer to the kingdom of 
God than most nominal Christians. But, 
nevertheless, if a man tells me that he does 
not believe in God—that he can find no 
evidence for His existence—I do want to ask 
him this question (Supposing that there is a 
God—such a God as Christianity tells us to 
believe in—are you living in such a way 
that you would recognise Him? Are -you 
laying yourself open to spiritual impressions, 
if there is a spiritual world? Even the early 
books of the Old Testament teach us, that 
God speaks not through the wind, or earth- 
quake, or fire, but with a still small voice. 
Are you likely to hear the still small voice 
of God, living as you do? Be sure that we 
can never perceive or understand anything 
unless there is something corresponding to 
it in our own selves. A vast number of 
things escape our notice, even in the external 
world. It is very much as if we were 
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listening to music played on a piano of which 
half the notes were dumb. We should hear 
a queer sort of tune, and form our idea of 
the musician’s meaning by the notes which 
we heard. So it is in spiritual things. Our 
ideas about God are determined by what 
we have seen and known about Him. In- 
complete such knowledge must always be; 
the best and wisest of us only sees the fringes 
of his ways, and hears a small whisper of 
his voice. But our faculties may be trained 
and improved. We see and remember 
what we understand, and what we are 
interested in. If an ordinary man goes to 
see an exhibition of machinery in motion, 
he is glad to escape after a few minutes, 
only carrying away a vague impression of 
wheels going round and hammers falling 
with a great deal of banging and whirring 
and humming. But to an engineer every 
part of the machinery is interesting and 
instructive. So it is in the case of religion; 
people who (shocking as it sounds) are not 
interested in God, cannot expect to see Him,) 
Those who intend to use the world as a 
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workshop, or a playground, or a counting- 
house, or (worst of all) a stage, will find or 
make for themselves the kind of. world they 
want. If they believe in a God, He will be 
even such an one as themselves; for it is a 
great truth that was spoken 250 years ago 
by an English divine, that “such as men 
themselves are such will God appear to them 
to be.” Still more striking are the words of 
the Lord which came to Ezekiel: “Son of 
man, these men have set up their idols in 
their heart, and put the stumbling-block 
of their iniquity before their face: should ~ 
I be inquired of at all by them?... speak 
unto them and say unto them, Thus saith 
the Lord God, every man that setteth up 
his idols in his heart, and putteth the stumb- 
ling-block of his iniquity before his face, I 
the Lord will answer him according to the 
multitude of his idols.” 

jet us consider ‘more in detail what 
the disabilities are which cut us off .from 
knowing Fe Ne will turn to the Gospels 
to help us, "fon Our. Blessed. Lerd, as we 
might ex Posy hve Dire very explicit on this 
subject. | 
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( The first is selfishness. This is expressed 
in the most comprehensive form in that 
profound saying: “He that wishes to save 
his life (his self, his soul it is in the Greek) 
shall lose it; and he that is willing to lose 
his self, shall find it.” The command to love 
is only another form of the same precept. 
We are to be interested in things outside 
ourselves—and interest, in its highest power, 
is love. The man who is his own centre 
and circumference may be very clever, but 
he will never be wise. The worth of a man 
depends not on- what he knows, but on 
what he loves. There is a little poem which 
expresses this thought very gracefully: 


“The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 
But the light of a whole world dies 
With the setting sun. , 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

But the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done.” 


Love, sympathy, genuine interest in other 
people for their own sakes, and in things 
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which do not bear directly on our own 
private affairs—this is the most essential 
thing of all. Wéithout—it—it_isuseless—to 
expect..that..we.shall_find God. The heart 
of the selfish and loveless man is no place 
for the Spirit of God to visit and in the 
outside world—nay, there is no outside 
world for the selfish man—he thinks only 
of what touches himself. 
ar: The second warning is given in equally 
plain terms by our Blessed Lord: “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
Our Lord tells us who are blessed, not who 
are cursed; this is always the spirit of His 
teaching ; but of course He means us to 
understand that those who are not pure in 
heart cannot see God. We must not marrow 
ins ovis by making it refer only to 
oo een our Lord is thinking also 
of singleness of aim, purity of-intention, as 
we say. But impurity—in-thespecial~sense 
is probably,..next.to—selfishness,~the—most 
fatal. disqualification :—the life of sensuality, 
with its continual turmoil of the senses, 
its alternations of—eraving—and—satiety, of 
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weak self-indulgence and futile self-contempt ; 
above all, with the cruelty and callousness 
which it produces, as-the~poor~—poet,.Robert: 
Burns; ‘discovered for himself :— 


VO PAA thd AR NSA Le S 0 BAe hms , ne, Ww /- 
Ks |p Ault Boe oh, it -hardens-all-within, 
And.petrifiesthe-feeling.” 


How can the God, who is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity, dwell in such a soul as 
this ?) “Tf any man defile the temple of God,” 
says St, Paul sternly, “him shall God destroy ; 
for the temple of God is holy, which temple 
ye are.” 

_ There is one more fatal disability mentioned 
in the New Testament—Pride. “He that 
exalteth himself shall be abased, but--he 
that....humbleth.. himself. shall be _ exalted. 
Except ye become as little children, ye can- 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
“God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace 
unto the humble.” Pride is not the same as 
vanity, which is a much more superficial 
fault: pride consists in a radically false 
estimate of ourselves in relation to the 
world around us. Pride looks at the world 
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and sees a gigantic figure of self always in 
the foreground. The awful vistas of eternity, 
the infinite breadth and depth and height 
of the love of God, are unseen by the victim 
of pride, because that distorted image blocks 
the way. The myriad human lives around 
him, each of which is playing its part in a 
vast and complex drama—each of which, 
too, is a unit, working out the destinies of 
an immortal spirit—all are seen but dimly, 
and as it were out of focus, because pride 
warps the vision. Above all, unless we feel 
our need, we shall neither ask nor receive 
any help from God. Like the Laodiceans, 
the proud man says, I am rich and in need 
of nothing, and knoweth not that he is 
wretched and miserable and poor and blind 
and naked. | 

( These, then, are the three great disabilities, 
any of which may be a sufficient explanation 
of inability to find God. And any one who 
wishes to form a sound judgment whether 
Christianity is true or not must begin by 
removing from his path those obstacles 
which, on the testimony of Christ Himself, 
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must prevent him from finding what he 
seeks, 
“(This warning does not apply only to 
non-religious people. The heart of man is 
deceitful above all things, and the religious 
life is full of shams and imperfections, yes, 
and of radical doubts, which may be due to 
moral causes.) There are many distorted 
kinds of Christianity which aré very little 
better than irreligion. Have we never met 
a religious man who is simply a _ hard 
moralist without any sympathy in his 
nature? (Have we never met a devout 
church-goer whose religion is no more than 
a luscious sensibility, a luxurious indulgence 
in pathetic feeling? or an _ intellectualist 
who can talk and write beautifully about 
religion while his conduct shows a pitiful 
lack of self-control and conscientiousness ? 
¥és; I am afraid these moral disabilities are 
a danger to us church-goers almost as much 
as to those who do not call themselves 
religious people. ) 

There are just a few other questions which 
I think we should do well to ask ourselves. 
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They are not additional to the three great pre- 
requisites of the religious life, but should be 
regarded as more special applications of them. 

The first is, Have we a consciousness of 
sin? Sin is to Christianity what crime is to 
law. If sin were not a real fact of human 
life Christianity would have perished long 
ago. “The greatness of man and the misery 
of man,” said Pascal, “are two facts so clear 
that a true religion must teach us that man 
has within him a great principle of greatness 
and also a great principle of misery.” Chris- 
tianity teaches “original sin, the corruption 
of man’s heart”; it is an essential part of 
Christian teaching: we cannot understand 
it until we know and feel what sin is. 
There are, of course, philosophical difficulties 
about the place of evil in the world, but the 
need of deliverance from sin is, or should 
be, a fact of experience, and it is as such 
that Christianity deals with it. 

Secondly, do we believe in goodness? Are 
we ever tempted to say, “Who will show 
us any good? There is none that doeth 
good, no, not one.” Cynical disbelief in 
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human nature always tends to confirm itself, 
because other people will not show their 
better selves to a cynic. They do not wish 
to open their sanctuary to one who will 
only profane it. But one who brings sym- 
pathy and goodness with him will find it 
readily enough in others.) It is there all the 
time, wishing to show itself as soon as it dares. 

Thirdly, do we believe in immortality? 
The way to believe in immortality is to set 
our affections on things above, which do not 
die. If we spend all our time in building 
sand castles, which in the nature of things 
must be washed away and obliterated by the 
next tide, what can immortality mean to us? 

Fourthly, do we believe in the communion 
of saints? I mean, do we realise the per- 
sonality of other people as vividly as we 
realise our own? and do we find in social 
life that enrichment of our personality which 
it_is intended to convey? Christianity is 
essentially a social religion. It accepts the 
words of Genesis, “It is not good for man 
to be alone.” Any wall of isolation which 
we erect between ourselves and our neigh- 
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bours is also a wall between ourselves and 
God. The true Christian is seldom, I think 
very reserved and secretive; he likes to 
receive sympathy and confidence, and also 
to bestow it. Moreover, he would feel it a 
great privation to have to find his way to 
heaven alone; it is the nature of Christianity 
to form Churches and to worship collectively. 
This is one of the questions which we may 
ask ourselves, Do we value our Churchman- 
ship? Does St. Paul’s phrase about the 
Body of Christ, of which we are members, 
mean what it ought to mean to us? 

I am trying, in a sense, to traverse in 
outline the whole ground of faculties and 
disabilities for religious faith, so I must 
gay just. a few words about two faculties 
which are very important without being 
quite indispensable. I mean the love of 
‘beauty and intellectual culture. 

The love of beauty seems to be something 
thrown in, as it were, by the bounty of God. 
We could live without it in a fashion. But 
it is certainly a revelation of God to those 
who can appreciate it. Of course it must 
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never be treated as a substitute for religion. 
The worship of beautiful forms alone, espe- 
cially in human art, is poisonous. I+-beeomes— 
artificial, morbid —at-last- not-even- beauti- 
fale But admiration for unspoilt nature—the— 
love—of_the...peaceful countryside—which— Is> 
happily becoming—universal in- our townsfolk 
—and admiration for really great works of 
art, such.as- Ttalian—pictures, German-music;—- 
English_cathedrals,.and-the—best-literature— 
are pure and holy pleasures, through which 
the invisible things of God may be clearly 
seen, being understood through the things 
that are made. And perhaps this is worth 
saying, that the artistic or imaginative re- 
presentation of things is incompatible with 
base selfishness. The selfish man remembers 
only what has baffled or served him—he fails 
to notice or forgets all else. But the artist, 
like the religious man, values things as good 
or bad, and so his view of things is a real 
help to knowledge of the truth. 

Lastly, many people think that the intellect 
has nothing to do with religion. They quote 
our Lord’s words about receiving the king- ~~, 
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dom of God as a little child, and St. Paul’s 
words about God having chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the wise, 
in this sense. But in reality childhood is the 
time when the intellect’ is most active; our 
minds are then more open to new impressions 
than afterwards; and though Christianity, 
the religion of social equality, naturally 
made its way first among the unprivileged 
classes, it would not be too much to say 
that it has always been a learned religion, 
honouring students and thinkers as well as 
organisers and missionaries. It would indeed 
be strange if the intellect, the noblest of 
God’s gifts, could bring us no nearer to Him. ) 
And so, though there have been many good 
Christians who could not even read or write, 
want of education is a real disadvantage for 
the religious life. It tends to make our 
religious ideas confused, ill-balanced, and 
superstitious. The uneducated man’s re- 
ligious beliefs are often really contrary to 
well-ascertained facts of science, and are 
so far false. And so if we wish Christianity 
to have its perfect work in this country we 
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must do all we can to promote sound educa- 
tion, secular as well as religious, among all 
classes. It will often be found that, as Francis 
Bacon said long ago, “while a little know- 
ledge inclineth man’s heart to atheism, 
depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds 
back to religion.” 

( To sum up, the more completely we can 
“come to ourselves,” the more harmoniously 
we can exercise all the parts of our complex 
nature, the more readily we shall see the 
hand of God everywhere, within and without. ) 
Religion commonly begins in mere feeling, 
which is taken up and made active by the 
will or moral purpose, reduced to a rational 
principle by the intellect; and, finally, in that 
spontaneous and habitual love of God and 
man which is its highest stage, it seems 
again to approach the immediacy of pure 
feeling, though on a much higher plane. 
And the three enemies from first to last 
are, as--I--have~said, selfishness, pride, and 
sensuality, which seem nearly to correspond 
to the devil, the world, and the flesh, which 
we promised at our baptism to renounce. 


II 


THE USE OF THE CREED IN PUBLIC 
WORSHIP 


By Rev. A. L. Linurey 


“ Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.”—Hep. xi. 1. 


THERE need be little hesitation, I think, 
about the claims of the subject with which 
I propose to deal to be regarded asa Prac- 
tical Question. For any one who believes i in 
the Church as an organ of the redeeming will 
and operation of God among men the obliga- 
tion of the Creeds cannot come into question. 
But what may well come into question, what 
as a matter of fact is being widely questioned 
- at this moment, and in all sections of the 
Church, is the nature and extent of that obli- 
gation. This is the question which is being 
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forced upon us from without, and which is 
producing a ferment of hesitation within. It 
is a question which must be faced, and first 
of all by the Christian minister in his capacity 
as a teacher. Nor can it be settled by mere 
authority; for authority—every kind of 
authority—is in our days being constantly 
challenged both as to its credentials in chief, 
and, even when its credentials may have 
been admitted, as to its range of application 
in matters of detail. In the present case the 
challenge comes from the side of historical 
criticism, and as Christianity is a historical 
religion that challenge cannot be avoided. 
Those who have attempted to meet it 
honestly, and in that attempt have found 
themselves forced to concede to the chal- 
lenger more than they had suspected would 
be necessary, have been very generally ac- 
cused of dishonesty alike by the main body 
of orthodoxy and by the foes of the Christian 
faith without. I claim that they are, never- 
theless, honest and faithful in intention, and 
I hope I may convince some that they are 
honest and faithful in fact. 
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And first of all, what is the Creed? It is 
the act of faith of the whole Christian 
Church. More accurately, it is the form of 
words in which that act of faith has been 
made throughout the Church of the West 
since the beginning of the fifth century, if 
we speak of the Apostles’ Creed only. And 
for two centuries more the faith of the whole 
Church has been uttered through the Creed 
of Niczea, as through it alone the faith of 
the Eastern Church has always been uttered. 
The Creed, then, is the collective act of faith 
of the Church. Now it is just here that a 
certain confusion of mind is apt to declare 
itself; and I will therefore ask you to con- 
sider with me, first, what is meant by the 
Church’s collective act of faith, and secondly, 
in what sense each individual member of the 
Church shares in that collective act. Faith 
is often spoken of as if it were the mere 
acceptance of a certain teaching delivered 
and guaranteed by a competent authority. 
Obviously this cannot be a sufficient account 
of the collective faith of the Church, as the 
Church is itself the authority which delivers 
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and guarantees the truth of Christian 
teaching. Let us see, then, what fuller and 
more intimate meaning faith may possess. 
Surely instead of being a mere passive sub- 
mission it is exactly the most positive and 
creative of all the activities of the soul. It 
is the immediate .affirmation of invisible 
Divine realities through whatever visible 
forms they may manifest themselves, and 
an affirmation warranted ‘by immediate 
vital touch with them. It is the recogni- 
tion of the Divine by us under whatever 
veils it may appear, or rather it is the re- 
cognition of the Divine outside us by the 
Divine within us. It is the living touch of 
spirit with spirit. Under the veil of the 
visible universe, with all its ceaseless move- 
ment of mere process which alone is subject 
to our observation and experiment, there 
lurks the Power that moves. And some- 
_ thing in us more intimate and fundamental 
than all power of observation and experiment 
feels and affirms that moving Power as God, 
the Maker of heaven and earth. Within 
Jesus of Nazareth, a phenomenal being like 
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ourselves occupying His allotted share of 
space and time, there worked some mys- 
terious Power that was neither of space nor 
of time. And something that transcended 
the knowledge that comes to us through the 
categories of space and time moved even His 
first disciples to recognise in Him the re- 
demptive power of God, very God redeeming 
the world unto Himself. Within the visible 
Church, the universal company of the faith- 
ful, with all its ignorances, mistakes, sins, 
failures of heart and of head, there stirs a 
power of Divine inspiration and guidance. 
And every faithful soul recognises and 
affirms in it the Spirit of the risen and 
glorified Christ. This is faith, this calling 
of deep unto deep, this answer of the ‘deep 
within to the call of the deep without, this 
vital and immediate recognition of the Spirit 
without by the Spirit within. And it is even 
more than a recognition. It is in some sense 
a creation. It constitutes as it were anew 
the very realities which it recognises. The 
Power of God without us is, as it were, 
awaiting the conscious recognition of the 
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Divine Power within us in order that it may 
be able to wreak its full redemptive energy, 
accomplish its full redemptive work. It is 
on this vital union of God with man, this 
co-operation of man with God, that the total 
Divine economy is founded. So that the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews is jus- 
tified in his daring statement that faith is 
the substance of the things we hope for. 
This outgoing of man into will-union with 
God, which is consciously for man only the 
recognition of God, is in the economy of the 
Divine reality something infinitely more. It 
constitutes, as it were, the essential stuff, the 
very being of the things we hope for. God 
is most truly God, the very redemptive Love, 
in the act of faith of a living human soul. 
And now remember what the Church is. 
It is the communion of the elect; not merely 
the aggregation of the elect, but their com- 
munion. It is the one living force of all the 
‘souls that love God and love Him through 
Christ, the Lord of love—a force which is 
the vital fusion of all wills directed to God, 
in which each separate will is rooted, out 
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of which it grows, to which it restores its 
fruitage of good. The Church, in the ancient 
phrase of Paul, is the body of which the Risen 
Christ is the soul, and all we are members 
in particular, or perhaps to-day we might 
change the image and say, of which we are 
all the living cells. Its life is one, the life 
of the Risen Christ, not with a mere statical 
or semi-magical immanence, but with an 
inherent dynamic activity permeating a 
myriad individual souls and gathering up 
the results of their inspired activity into 
one growing result. The souls that make 
the Church are souls that hold by Christ’s 


word :— 


“That He will grow incorporate with all, , 
With me as Pamphylax, with him as John, 
Groom for each bride.” 


And out of the variety of this myriad in- 
corporation grows for ever the living unity 
which is the Church. Now the very life of 
this Church, its eternal, spiritual act, is an 
act of faith, an act of adhesion to God, 
of will-union with Him, the act which 
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affirms God and, as it were, evokes His 
redemptive activity among men. Its faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. 

And the faith of each individual member 
of the Church is of a like character 
with it. For the man who accepts the con- 
ception of the Catholic Church less than for 
any other is any magical theory of salvation 
possible. For him above all salvation is the 
mysterious result of a vast living movement 
whose process is determined by the laws of 
the soul’s life. A great spiritual biologist 
might trace that process, may some day 
arise to trace it. Indeed all the casuistry 
of moral theologians, all the vast spiritual 
tradition of the great directors of souls, has 
been something quite other than the mere 
mechanical manipulation of the consciences 
of men which it has been sometimes repre- 
sented as being. It has been, on the con- 
trary, a half-conscious realisation of this 
spiritual biology of the Church. It has 
been a fragmentary realisation of the fact 
that the laws of the spiritual life were fixed 
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and knowable, that God’s grace was being 
dispensed through a living movement whose 
process was phenomenal and was therefore 
an object of knowledge. And so the faith 
of each individual member grows out of the 
eternal act of faith of the Catholic Church. 
That is the real living authority of the 
Church over the soul of each of her children. 
But that authority does not exist to enslave, 
but to liberate. It helps the soul to realise 
itself and to realise God in its own expe- 
rience. For the individual soul, too, faith 
must be a positive certainty, a positive - 
affirmation of Divine reality, or it is nothing. 
It must be the assured vision of the Eternal 
through the veil of the temporal, the im- 
- mediate feel of the Eternal Will through the 
sense-given experience of the temporal pro- 
cess. It must be the vital certainty of a 
living God in the ultimate harmonies which, 
however dimly, dawn upon the holy soul from 
its commerce with common things, from its 
daily struggle with the world of nature. It 
must be the experienced certainty of the 
redeeming God in the Christ of history. 
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It must be the transcendent certainty of 
His Spirit actually reaching us and_be- 
coming self of our very selves through 
our actual incorporation in the visible 
Church, in an actual fellowship of holy 
souls belonging to all places and _ times. 
The faith alike of the Church and of 
the individual soul must be so positive, so 
alive, as to be of its very self a denial of 
any mere Deism, of any and every theory 
of a merely human Christ, of any and every 
theory of a Church which would make it 
a mere mechanical aggregation of human 
units. The defect of these theories is not 
that they are philosophical, but that they 
are essentially irreligious. Religion knows 
nothing of a God who set things going and 
left them to the accidents of the initial 
momentum. Religion knows nothing of a 
Christ in whom the very God is not re- 
deeming the world. Religion knows nothing 
of a Church which is not a unity of living 
wills informed by the eternal Spirit of 
holiness. 

So, then, this is what faith is: the faith of 
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the Church an eternal living act of the com- 
munion of holy souls, past, present, and to 
come, which affirms God; the faith of each 
individual soul a living contributory share 
in that continuous act. And this faith is 
affirmed through the Christian Creed. Now, 
this consideration at once gives to the Creed 
a kind of eternal value. Through it the 
secular communion of the saints has per- 
petually been affirming God. Through it 
each individual contributory member of 
that communion has affirmed Him. It has 
gathered into itself the spiritual content of 
all the aspiration and all the spiritual cer- 
tainty of all the Christian ages. Charged 
with this long spiritual heritage, pregnant 
with a destiny of endless spiritual ‘expe- 
rience yet to come, it is a kind of Divine 
fact. But remember it is a Divine-human 
fact. The total economy of God as we 
know it, and as alone we can know it as 
it is revealed in us, is a Divine-human 
economy. We may say that Christ came 
to inaugurate the Divine-human era or 
rather to reveal the Divine-human charac- 
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ter of the world’s life, to reveal the world- 
process as a redemptive process in which 
man had been called to co-operate with God. 
And so it is not wonderful if the Creed, 
like the Christ, like the Bible, like the 
Church, is a Divine-human fact. 

I come therefore now to the heart of my 
subject, to the human element in the Creed. 
The Creed is a form of human words. It 
grew up—I am speaking just now of the 
Apostles’ Creed—we may say spontaneously, 
through two or three centuries. It expresses 
Divine certainties through the knowledge of 
a particular time. If we were choosing a 
form in which to express those certainties 
now, choosing it I mean naturally and spon- 
taneously, that form would be different. 
And even if we chose the same form (an 
impossible assumption if we could imagine 
ourselves cut off from the tradition of past 
expression without being cut off from the 
tradition of past spiritual experience), the 
formal meaning, if I may put it so, would 
be different. As a matter of fact, every 
fresh advance in knowledge which has at 
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all touched the formal.matter of the Creed 
has altered this meaning without in the 
slightest degree altering its spiritual con- 
tent and witness. And yet—so close and so 
necessary is the alliance of form and sub- 
stance in all our certainties, so hard is it 
for us to disentangle at any moment the 
substance from the form—Churchmen dis- 
trusted, and naturally distrusted, such ad- 
vances of secular knowledge as a menace 
to the integrity of the faith. It was with 
an effort that the Church abandoned the 
conception of a local hell in the bowels of 
the earth to which our Lord descended. It 
was with an-effort that the purely spiritual 
value of this article of the Creed came to be 
recognised in an affirmation of the universal 
scope of Christ’s redemptive mission. It 
was with an effort, a prolonged and pain- 
ful effort, marked by an obstinate resistance 
which has cost the reputation of the Church, 
or at least of the most prominent branch 
of it, dear, that the geocentric astronomy 
was abandoned. It was with an effort, 
because the Church of the time felt that 
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its abandonment would imperil, among other 
things, the belief in our Lord’s actual Ascen- 
sion. Yet now what educated person thinks 
of our Lord’s Ascension as His being borne 
above the clouds into some local point in 
space? And, on the other hand, who would 
attempt to deprive the unlettered peasant 
of Spain or Italy of the belief in a local 
hell to which our Lord descended or of a 
local heaven to which He ascended without 
which the spiritual fact would perhaps be 
quite unintelligible to him, but through 
which he apprehends perhaps as firmly as 
ourselves. even its spiritual substance? At 
least we have let secular knowledge in these 
matters have its say, and with positive gain, 
we believe, to our spiritual grasp of those 
truths which the Creed stands to affirm. 
And now quite in our own day a new branch 
of science has emerged which again threatens 
the form in which certain articles of the 
Creed are stated—the science of historical 
criticism. And again, and inevitably, trouble 
and confusion are stirring in the heart of 
the Christian world. Some shut their eyes 
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to the danger and so find it easy and com- 
_ forting to deny it altogether. Some seek 
to evade it by turning the weapons of his- 
torical criticism against itself, with more 
skill, I think it must be admitted, than con- 
vincingness. But few face it with intelligent 
anticipation and make the attempt to dis- 
engage the spiritual witness from what may 
prove to be the temporary form. This seems 
to me to be the positive work of faith at 
the present moment. It cannot be that any 
single article of the Creed has entered into 
and again issued from the hearts of innumer- 
able saints through all the Christian ages 
without witnessing to some aspect of the 
Divine nature which it is necessary for us 
to know and feel. It cannot be, for instance, 
that the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection 
of our Lord have no spiritual reality, that 
they do not express some manifestation of 
the Divine nature as it appeared in Jesus 
Christ. Yet that Jesus was born miraculously, 
that the body from which His soul departed 
on the Cross and which was laid in the tomb 


rose again transformed and glorified, come 
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to us as facts of history, and as facts of 
history they cannot be withdrawn from 
historical judgment. And I would remind 
you what the nature of a historical judgment 
is, for it is just one of those points which 
are continually being evaded by orthodox 
Christian scholars, with great loss, as I think, 
to their influence in the world of secular 
scholarship. Historical criticism can render 
no absolute judgment. It cannot absolutely 
prove or disprove the happening of a fact 
of the past. Its judgments are purely prob- 
able, and they are reached by the cumulative 
weight of evidence. They are always the 
result of a balance of probabilities, and they 
do not pretend to be anything more. Yet 
there are few historical points in which 
this cumulative evidence is not sufficient to 
determine us to belief or disbelief in the 
alleged facts. And, remember, there is no 
single fact of history, as we call it, which 
is not a fact for us exactly because this 
balance of probabilities is in its favour. Now, 
even some of the most orthodox Christian 
scholars admit that the mere historical 
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evidence for the alleged manner of the 
Resurrection is insufficient, and that what 
there is is self-contradictory. And they admit 
in the same way that the evidence for the 
miraculous birth of our Lord is not sufficient 
of itself to determine them to belief in 
it. They believe in both facts, as facts, 
in spite of the lack of evidence and on 
other grounds. Think, then, what must in- 
evitably happen. A matter of history will 
be decided by the secular historian in the 
way in which the Christian scholar him- 
self admits it must be decided if judged 
only by the available evidence. That judg- 
ment will, in time, become a part of the 
intellectual atmosphere of all men of ordinary 
education and intelligence, and we Christians 
shall be left for a justification of essential 
articles of our faith to our own special 
illuminist view of Gospel history. And even 
we, or rather our successors in the Church, 
as honest men, would not long be able to 
hold ourselves apart from the general intel- 
lectual movement. 

May we not, then, be sacrificing the faith 
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by refusing to face the possibility of the Divine 
treasure of the Creed having been committed 
to us here in earthen vessels? As far as belief 
in the Resurrection of our Lord is concerned, 
I do not see the difficulty of facing this possi- 
bility. Surely our faith in the Resurrection 
of our Lord would remain unshaken even if 
we could no longer accept the actual accounts 
of the occasion of that faith in the first 
disciples. After all it remained for St. Paul, 
who preferred to rest the authority of his 
teaching on the revelation which the Lord 
made to him in vision rather than on the 
word of any of those disciples who had 
known Him during His life on earth and 
seen Him after His death and before His 
Ascension. And, whatever, from our fami- 
liarity with the traditional form of Christian 
apologetics, we may think, it remains for us 
far more by reason of our immediate and in- 
vincible certainty of the presence of the 
Risen Christ among us and in the very life 
of the Church than on account of our belief 
in the historical accuracy of a particular 
account in the Gospels, or, rather, I ought to 
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say, in the harmonised picture we have made 
for ourselves from different and conflicting 
accounts. As for the Virgin birth of our 
Lord, denial, even hesitation, seems almost 
sacrilegious. It is so enwarped in the very 
stuff of Christian sentiment that we cannot 
entrust it to the indifferent judgments of 
history without a shudder. Yet even there 
history will judge sooner or later. And if 
criticism should insist that the evidence for 
the most extraordinary phenomenal fact in 
history should itself be convincing in an 
extraordinary degree, whereas it is, in fact, 
peculiarly weak, would this article still have 
no meaning? I will content myself with 
replying in the words of a living Roman 
theologian :—“ If we would find the religious 
and spiritual value of the doctrine we must 
seek it in the influence it has in fact exercised 
upon the hearts of Christians and Saints. 
We must see in the Virgin Mother the 
highest expression and embodiment - of 
Christian sanctity which the Holy Spirit 
has brought forth in the hearts of the 
faithful; and, in the last resort, we must 
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see in her the revelation of a new aspect of 
the Divine Goodness with which we are 
thus put into fuller and more fruitful com- 
munication. Yet, plainly, it is not the flesh 
but the spirit that quickeneth; it is not 
the physical facts that matter, but the 
religious values which they symbolise. As in 
other matters, so, too, in this, the spiritual 
truth is given to us not in the language of 
parable, but in that of historical fact, which 
as such is subject to the criteria of history, 
though as the vehicle of a religious value, 
as the earthen vessel of a heavenly treasure, 
it is subject only to the criterion of faith.” 

Is it dishonesty for those who, forced by 
whatever historical. judgment they possess 
into hesitation about or even denial of the 
historical accuracy of certain formal asser- 
tions of the Creed, yet believe that through 
those formal assertions Christians of the 
past felt and desired to affirm Divine realities ; 
for those who, believing the vessels to be 
earthen, yet honour and revere them for 
the sake of the heavenly treasure which 
they hold; is it, I say, dishonesty for them 
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to use the Creeds through which they assert 
their faith in the same realities, in God imma- 
nent in the living world, in the redeeming 
Christ, in the Church of the faithful, the 
faith by which alone they can hope to live 
worthily and to die in peace? I hope that 
this is not dishonesty. I hope we may be 
able to bear patiently with one another in 
a time of much intellectual hesitation in- 
deed, but I think also of deep and abiding 
faith renewing itself through this much 
tribulation. 


III 


HARNACK’S CONCEPTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By Rev. W. H. CARNEGIE 


PROBABLY no recently published book has 
attracted more interest among thoughtful 
religious people than the short volume in 
which Professor Harnack discusses the ques- 
tion—* What is Christianity ?” 

This interest is accounted for not merely 
by the fact that Professor Harnack is a 
theologian and historian of worldwide repu- 
tation, but still more by the fact that his 
religious appeal is as strong, or perhaps 
stronger, than his intellectual. He is no mere 
rationalist, bent on explaining Christianity 
by explaining it away. In reading his books 
we feel that we are in contact with one 
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who has himself entered within the mysterious 
region of spiritual experience, and whose 
interpretation of that experience, and of the 
deductions to be drawn from it, is, therefore, 
worthy of careful consideration and respectful 
attention. Moreover, there is no doubt that 
this interpretation itself has points of 
intimate contact with a religious attitude 
very common here in England at the present 
time. On its negative side, indeed, it plays 
havoc with our customary beliefs. But it is 
doubtful whether for many Englishmen 
these beliefs are anything more than tradi- 
tional acceptances: outside things which can 
be easily dispensed with, without disturbing 
to any great extent their inner religious 
confidence. The tendency to dispense “with 
them is already strongly marked, and pre- 
disposes those who are affected by it towards 
a conception of Christianity, which not 
merely justifies it, but places it in line with 
the upward movement towards moral and 
religious and intellectual truth. 

The book deals with the questions, What is 
Christianity ? What is its essential principle? 
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What is the exact significance of Christ’s 
Person and Message? 

The treatment of these questions is not 
easy to summarise briefly and at the same 
time fairly. It is given in the form of lec- 
tures, largely rhetorical in expression; the 
arguments are by no means close; indeed, in 
some cases, to the ordinary mind, they seem 
quite inconclusive and inconsistent with each 
other; the range of facts and ideas dealt 
with is quite bewildering in its magnitude 
and variety. In the details of the discussion a 
hostile critic might easily find openings for 
the exercise of his skill. But I do not wish 
to deal with details, or to approach the book 
in a hostile spirit. I want to try and pre- 
sent its general point of view fairly and 
accurately, and then to try and see how far 
that point of view is one which corresponds 
to our religious and intellectual needs. 

Professor Harnack’s main position, then, 
seems to be this. The essential dogma of the 
Christian religion, indeed, its only dogma, 
is that of the Fatherhood of God. Christ’s 
Gospel, in its essence, is nothing more than 
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the emphatic declaration of the fact that the 
principle of God’s life is love; that He is, 
therefore, a God whom men can know per- 
sonally, and One whom they can rely upon 
implicitly for the satisfaction of all their 
needs. Personal communion with God and 
personal dependence on God; God and the 
individual soul; the individual soul and God; 
that is the Gospel and the whole Gospel. 
Anything added to it is added from the out- 
side ; it does not belong to the Gospel itself ; 
it is only an external covering needed for the 
protection of this vital truth ; or a parasitical 
addition tending to obscure it. 

Thus Christianity is not, properly speaking, 
a positive religion: it is religion itself. Christ 
appealed directly and solely to man’s ultimate 
religious consciousness: to the timeless ele- 
ment in his nature which remains essentially 
the same under every variety of place and 
circumstance. “My soul thirsteth for the 
living God.” This soul-thirst is common to 
all men, though many men may be only dimly 
conscious of it. “Man comes from God and 
belongs to God, and must be restless and 
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discontented till he has found Him, and entered 
into conscious communion with Him.” This 
is the fact which lies at the root of all real 
religious life, and however much individual 
men and women may disregard it, sooner or 
later man as man must recognise it: man, 
that is, as he comes to understand the con- 
tents and claims of his own nature. 

It was this ultimate fact that Christ dealt 
with, and this alone. He appealed to man 
as man, and ignoring all those particular 
attributes which distinguish him from his 
fellow-men, He revealed to him the inner 
thoughts and longings of his heart. ‘There 
is a Father God above you to whom 
of right you belong. You can know that 
God, and enter into conscious communion 
with Him; and you must do so if you are 
to realise your true destiny. In the search 
for the living God, and in that alone, you 
will find the true meaning of life; nothing 
must deter you from entering on that search, 
and staying not until you have found Him. 
When you have found Him all will be well ; 
until you have done so nothing can be well. 
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What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul; or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 

This was the whole burden of Christ’s 
message; it is given in varying forms, but 
these forms are but different aspects of its 
one main theme. 

When, for instance, in proclaiming the 
coming of the kingdom of God, He uses the 
current phraseology of the Jewish people of 
His day, He uses it merely in order to carry 
them on through it to that inner coming 
of God Himself to the individual soul which 
alone can satisfy man’s needs. When He 
lays down principles of conduct for His 
followers and insists that the inner motive 
is the all-important factor, and that the one 
ultimate motive must be love, this is because 
we can only know God so far as we identify 
our wills with His, and the all-embracing 
principle of His will is the principle of love. 
When he teaches His disciples how to pray, 
we find that prayer to Him means simply 
and solely inner communion with God: 
conscious correspondence with and submission 
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to His will, and joyous certainty of His 
all-providing care. 

This one truth of God’s Fatherhood domi- 
nates His whole message ; it is all-embracing 
and all-inclusive. God and the soul and the 
soul and its God; these are the only realities. 
The world of sense is but a shadow world, 
and must be treated accordingly. We must 
make our way up through it to the real 
world, where alone we can find rest and 
satisfaction. 

Still man belongs to this world of sense 
on his outer side; he must act, and feel, 
and think. But the man who has attained 
to the personal knowledge of God will do 
so as one who belongs to a higher order of 
being. His relation to his bodily affections 
and desires will be dominated by this con- 
sciousness; they must be repressed so far as 
they interfere with it, otherwise their indul- 
gence or refusal is a matter of indifference. 
Thus Christianity does not involve asceticism, 
though it does often involve self-denial for the 
sake of a higher good. So, too, with man’s 
relations to his fellow-men. Christianity lays 
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down no social programme; no_ specific 
methods for dealing with the problems of 
want and suffering. The man who has united 
himself with the Father God cannot but deal 
with these problems, when he is confronted 
with them, in the spirit of God’s love; cannot 
but be merciful, even as His Father in heaven 
is. But how he is to apply the law of mercy 
to the exigencies of contemporary social life, 
he must find out for himself; the Gospel 
gives him no direct guidance here. So, too, 
again, with his relation to constituted 
authority; to society as organised for pur- 
poses of law and order. He is to submit 
to such authority so far as the externals of 
his life are concerned, but he must be careful 
not to allow it to interfere with his inner 
freedom. God’s province and Cesar’s province 
are quite distinct from each other; so distinct 
that no conflict can arise between their 
respective Lords. So, too, once more, with 
his attitude towards all that complex system 
of effort and achievement, which finds its 
outcome in human progress and civilisation. 
Christianity, as such, has nothing to do with 
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this. It stands above all questions of 
mundane development. Its appeal is to the 
inner man; essentially the same, however 
outward circumstances may change. It tells 
him of the one great work he has to do. 
So long as he achieves this, the outer move- 
ment of things, and the part he plays in it 
are matters of but transitory interest. The 
world passeth away and the fashion thereof ; 
but He who knows God has already attained 
eternal life in the midst of time. 

But now the crucial question arises of the 
relation of Christ Himself to His Gospel. 
He came speaking with authority; what 
was the ground of that authority? In what 
respect did it transcend that of the prophets 
who had preceded Him? They, too, or some of 
them, had told men of God’s Fatherhood, and 
of the possibility of personal union with Him. 
In what respect was Christ's relation to this 
truth unique in the religious history of the 
world ? 

Two answers are given to this question: 
(1) Christ’s message was unique because of 
its absolute character, and because He gave 
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that message, not merely by His verbal 
teaching, but through the medium of His 
own life and character as well. No other 
prophet had ever done this in at all the 
same degree. Their declaration of God’s 
Fatherhood had always been limited by being 
connected with local or temporal interests: 
nor did their conduct always correspond to 
their message. But Christ rose above all 
limitations of time or place; He spoke to 
timeless man and told him of the timeless 
God, and by His actions no less than by His 
words He showed that He lived in the 
uninterrupted presence of that God. 

And (2) Christ claimed that He Himself 
had a unique knowledge of God, and that 
because of it He was capable of leading men 
to Him not only by His words, but also by 
His deeds and sufferings. He thus claimed 
to be the way, the only sure way, to the 
Father, though He did not deny that men 
could find Him through the prophets and 
the law too. How or when this consciousness 
arose within Him it is impossible to say. 
But that He was possessed with it; that it 
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formed the inspiring principle of His life’s 
work, no one can doubt who accepts as 
authentic any recorded account of that work. 
The title “Son of God” He never indeed claimed 
for Himself, but it was given to Him by His 
immediate followers; and rightly. For the 
essence of sonship is personal knowledge, 
and His unique knowledge of God justified 
His right to the title in a unique degree. 
Jesus Christ, then, claimed to be the great 
means of bringing men to the knowledge of 
God, because He possessed that knowledge 
Himself in a very special manner, and because 
He showed that He lived in the constant 
presence of God, not more by His words than 
by the whole tenour of His life. Nor have 
the generations of men who have lived since 
His time found it possible to reject His claim. 
For those who are in earnest in the search 
for God, Jesus Christ, with His unrivalled 
declaration of the Divine Fatherhood, and 
His complete absorption in its consciousness, 
will always stand as the great way by which 
that search must be brought to a successful 
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The second part of Professor Harnack’s 
book is devoted to tracing the history of 
the Gospel as thus described, the effects 
it has produced in the world, the different 
forms in which it has expressed itself, the 
alien influences which have obscured its sig- 
nificance and obstructed its growth, and the 
extent to which it has been able to hold its 
own against these influences. : 

His account of these matters is intensely 
interesting, but I can only briefly indicate its 
general purport. 

To Professor Harnack, then, all outward 
expression of the Gospel, whether in the 
form of external organisation or of intel- 
lectual statement, means limitation of its 
power. God and the soul, the soul and 
God, their inner communion with one 
_ another—that is the whole of religion, the 
whole of the Gospel. Express that expe- 
rience in outer form, and just to the extent 
to which you do so ‘you embarrass its 
freedom and diminish its vitality. 

The Christian religion, however, at once 
began to express itself in outward forms—in 
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the forms of a highly organised society, of 
definite creeds and rules of life and discipline. 
This development, though no provision was 
made for it by Christ Himself, was to some 
extent inevitable; no religion can exist in a 
disembodied state; it must embody itself if 
it is to last. It was, moreover, accelerated 
by the force of circumstances ; by the necessity 
for organised union in the face of political 
persecution; by the necessity for justifying 
the Christian faith intellectually, and of 
repelling the attacks of alien religions and 
philosophies. But though Christianity beat 
back these attacks, in the very act of doing 
so it absorbed into itself much that did not 
of right belong to its essential nature, and 
this tendency rapidly increased as time went 
on, till these influences became all-powerful 
and dominated the whole Christian religion 
for many centuries on its outward side. 
Thus in Greek Catholicism, viewed exter- 
nally, we see merely the continuation of the 
old Greek religion, with some Christian ele- 
ments added; while in Roman Catholicism 
we find the continuation of the old Roman 
Empire similarly conditioned. 
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But even during these centuries the Gospel 
flame was kept alight in individual lives, 
partly through the institution of Monas- 
ticism, partly through the influence of St. 
Augustine’s teaching, and partly owing to 
the fact that the reading of the Gospel was 
always retained in the authorised public 
services of the Church. 

In the sixteenth century the religious 
forces thus maintained came to the surface 
and asserted themselves on a large scale. 
In Protestantism the Gospel was to a large 
extent disengaged from alien accretions, and 
set free to exercise its power once more. The 
Protestant Churches have since then been 
the chief home of real religion, though it 
can be found existing in isolated activity 
in the Catholic Churches too. But the Pro- 
testant Reformers did not carry their own 
principles to their logical: conclusions; nor 
has Protestantism since their time wholly 
escaped the secularising tendencies which 
produced Catholicism. These tendencies 
must be vigorously resisted. The Gospel 
must be wholly emancipated from every 
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bondage to letter and law and form which 
obscures its real significance and hinders its 
power. It is a message to the individual 
soul and to it alone. The soul and God: God 
and the soul; that is its beginning and its 
end. 

Such, then, in briefest and barest outline, 
is Professor Harnack’s answer to the ques- 
tion, What is Christianity? I do not think 
that I have stated it unfairly; I have not, 
at any rate, done so consciously. What are 
we to make of it? What are we to say 
about it? 

A great many things, if time allowed. I 
must, however, content myself with merely 
indicating two preliminary questions which 
must be faced before we can accept that 
answer as satisfactory. 

First, then, we would ask, Where does 
Professor Harnack get his description of 
Christ and His teaching from? Is he de- 
scribing Christ as He actually taught and 
worked, or Christ as He ought to have 
taught and worked? A historical Christ, 
or an ideal Christ? 
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The description is, indeed, professedly his- 
torical. Its author declares that he has 
arrived at it by purely historical methods; 
by examining the traditional accounts of 
Christ’s life, so far as these can be accepted 
as authentic; by noticing the effects produced 
by that life on those who came into imme- 
diate contact with it, and then by tracing in 
the subsequent history of the Christian re- © 
ligion the essential principles on which all 
Christians, however else divided, are agreed. 

This may be so; but one must confess that 
to the ordinary mind the historical method 
does not seem, to say the least, to be very 
rigidly applied. Professor Harnack accepts 
the first three Gospels as more or less 
authentic documents, and as capable, there- 
fore, of providing us with reliable historical 
materials. But he uses those materials very 
sparingly. Some of the main facts recorded 
in them he rejects altogether, others he 
ignores. The fact of Christ’s bodily resur- 
rection is. an instance of the former class. 
I shall have something to say about. this 
presently. But take a fact of a different 
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character, a general fact, which no one who 
reads through the Synoptic Gospels can fail 
to recognise—the fact that Christ undoubtedly 
concentrated His main attention on the train- 
ing of twelve chosen men, with the obvious 
purpose of founding a definite social organisa- 
tion through their means; and that when 
their training had reached a certain point 
He definitely revealed to them the functions 
which they were intended to perform, and 
delegated to them power and authority for 
their performance. This fact. Professor Har- 
nack never even refers to. Why? So far 
as one can judge, simply because it is very 
hard to reconcile it with his conception of 
the Gospel as a message to the individual 
soul, and to it alone. If Christ contemplated 
the formation of a religious society, and 
made provision accordingly, His conception of 
religion must have included in its essence, 
not merely the relation of the individual soul 
to God, but also the relations of man to his 
fellow-men. He must, in other words, have 
aimed at dealing not merely with man’s re- 
ligious faculty in isolation from the rest of 
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his. nature, but with that nature in its 
fulness; not merely with man as man, in 
Professor Harnack’s sense of the words, but 
with man as we actually find him here in 
the world. 

Then, again, how far is his account of 
Christianity as it displayed itself in the 
primitive Church historical ? Professor Har- 
nack admits that the inspiring motive power 
of the life of the Church was the belief of 
individual Christians in the resurrection of 
Christ, and in the certainty of eternal life 
thus opened out. But he declares that this 
belief was not dependent on the fact of 
Christ’s bodily resurrection, and justifies his 
declaration by a distinction between the 
Easter message and the KHaster faith; a 
distinction too subtle for ordinary minds to 
grasp. But be that as it may, if one fact 
is historically certain it is the fact that the 
early Christians believed in the bodily resur- 
rection of Christ, and based their hopes for 
the future on that belief. When St. Paul 
declared that if Christ is not risen his 
preaching is vain and the hopes of his 
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hearers also vain, there is no doubt what- — 
ever that he included in his conception of 
the resurrection that of Christ’s body from 
the grave, and that those he addressed 
understood his words in this sense. It 
seems hardly fair, then, in presenting a his- 
torical account of the essential belief of the 
immediate followers of Christ to disparage 
the most vital element in that belief. It is 
possible, of course, that the Easter faith, 
as Professor Harnack conceives it, would 
by itself have led men and women to face 
persecution and death as the early Christians 
did. But we have no historical evidence to 
prove that it would. As a matter of his- 
torical fact, the Easter faith of the early 
Christians was identified with the Easter 
message of the empty grave; identified so 
closely that they were never considered apart. 

Or take a still more general historical fact, 
which Professor Harnack himself bears wit- 
ness to—the fact that before the end of the 
second century the whole organisation of the 
Catholic Church, with its creeds and discip- 
line and system of government, was in all 
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essentials complete, and that the develop- 
ment of which this organisation was the 
outcome began in apostolic-times and pro- 
ceeded spontaneously and without any con- 
scious break wherever the Gospel was 
preached. Professor Harnack’s account of 
this development may be the true one. 
It may have been the outcome of alien 
influences, and may have involved an in- 
creasing limitation of the true Christian 
life. But we have to acknowledge that this 
is not the account which would have been 
given of it by contemporary Christians like 
Polycarp and Ignatius and Irenzus, whose 
share in the fulness of that life no one could 
deny; that they regarded the Catholic de- 
velopment as quite homogeneous with their 
inner experience, its normal outcome, its 
inevitable outward expression. They may 
have been wrong: men like St. Augustine 
and St. Ambrose later on—men of the 
deepest personal piety, on the one hand, of 
the most earnest and orthodox Churchman- 
ship on the other—may have been equally 
wrong There may have been an irrecon- 
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cileable antithesis between these two sides 
of their religious life. ‘But as a matter of 
historical fact, we have to recognise that 
they were not conscious of this antithesis 
themselves, nor embarrassed by it, and that 
for, at any rate, 1,500 years, the most con- 
spicuous representatives of the Christian 
spirit were equally unconscious and equally 
unembarrassed. 

It is difficult, then, to accept Professor 
Harnack’s account of Christ and His Gospel 
as historical; and the difficulty is increased 
when, later in his volume, he tells us the 
canon of interpretation by which the New 
Testament must be judged. These writings, 
he says, contain the Gospel, but they contain 
much else besides; even the Synoptics are by 
no means free from alien ingredients. The true 
Gospel, however, can be easily distinguished ; 
it has to do only with the relation of the 
individual soul and God; God and the indi- 
vidual soul. Everything which cannot be 
brought directly under this category must be 
rejected, as not forming part of Christ’s real 
message to man; everything which can be 
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brought under it belongs to that message. 
The Gospel makes a purely individual appeal ; 
the test by which it is distinguished is a 
purely individual test. It justifies itself by 
its own inherent power; those who are 
religiously capable of recognising it cannot 
fail to do so when it is presented to them. 

This may or may not be true, but it is 
surely impossible to give the title of historical 
to an investigation proceeding on such lines. 

Illustrations of a similar kind might be 
indefinitely multiplied if time allowed ; illus- 
trations all conveying the same impression. 
Professor Harnack’s conclusions may be valid 
from a religious point of view, but the method 
by which he arrives at them is certainly not 
a historical method. It is one which consists 
largely in reading a preconceived theory 
into historical facts, and only using those 
facets which fit in with it. We are, I believe, 
justified in the assertion that the Christ 
whom he presents for our acceptance is an 
ideal rather than a historical Christ: Christ 
as He ought to have been, rather than Christ 
as He actually was. 
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But (2) are his conclusions valid even from 
a religious point of view? Does the ideal 
Christ whom he portrays answer to our 
religious needs more fully than the historical 
Christ? Is the Gospel as Professor Harnack 
conceives it a greater and nobler thing than 
the Gospel as the whole of Catholic Christen- 
dom has conceived it for 1900 years? 

Let us go back for a moment to first 
principles. The ultimate basis of all religious 
life—the ultimate motive power which in- 
spires it—is, as Professor Harnack says, the 
desire of the soul for communion with God. 
Its ultimate cry is, “ My soul thirsteth for the 
living God.” Its foundation dogma is, “Man 
comes from God and belongs to God, and 
must be restless and discontented till he 
finds Him and enters into conscious com- 
munion with Him.” All the great religious 
teachers of the world -have echoed this cry, . 
and taught this dogma. Christ did so with 
conspicuous clearness and force. So far we 
are all agreed. But. the real difficulty arises 
at the next stage. How is this soul thirst 
to be satisfied? How am I to come into 
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personal communion with God? The moment 
aman asks this question he becomes conscious 
that it is the body, the sensitive organism, 
and the world of sense with which its connects 
us, that stands in the way. “The flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh, so that I cannot do the things that 
I would.” This is the penultimate dogma 
of all religious faith. 

What, then, are we to make of the body ? 
‘How is it to be regarded and treated? Two 
very different answers have been given to 
the question, and have been embodied in this 
two great world religions—the Buddhist and 
the Catholic. 

The Buddhist answer is this; that the body 
is the prison-house of the soul, and that’ the 
soul cannot accomplish its true: destiny till 
it is freed from all bodily entanglements; 
that practical religion, therefore, consists in a 
continuous effort to break through these en- 
tanglements; to mortify and destroy. all 
sympathies and affections and desires, till at 
length the spirit is left free to rejoin the 


Eternal Source from which it came. 
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But the body stands for social life: it is 
essentially a social organism. By placing it 
outside the religious life, Buddhism declares 
that this life is essentially an individual life. 
Moreover, the body stands for personal life. 
Self-consciousness only arises when we begin 
to feel, and the body is the organ of feeling. 
A religious life, then, from which the body 
is eliminated, must be an impersonal life. 
Buddhism accepts this conclusion too, and 
points to Nirvanah as the goal of man’s . 
religious progress: the state of impersonal 
absorption into an Impersonal Unknown. 

The Catholic answer starts from completely 
different premises, and proceeds on completely 
different lines. It points to the Incarnate 
Christ as the great example of the true 
relationship between soul and body—a rela- 
tionship in which the body is presented to 
us as the organ of the soul, its necessary 
instrument and medium of expression. Prac- 
tical religion for the Catholic consists in a 
continuous effort to complete this relation- 
ship, to gradually spiritualise the body. and 
the whole order of things for which it stands. 


to. - Of 
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This means that to the Catholic the 
religious life is an intensely personal life— 
a life in which all man’s sympathies and 
affections are gradually absorbed. And an 
intensely social life; since these sympathies 
and affections and desires are the links 
which connect us with our fellow-men. Nor 
does this hold good merely for life in time; 
it holds good for life in eternity as well. 
In Christ's bodily resurrection we hold the 
pledge of an eternal life both personal and 
social. Catholicism knows nothing of disem- 
bodied spiritual existence, whether in this 
world or the next. “Handle Me and see; 
hath a spirit flesh and bones as ye see Me 
have?” These are the words of One who 
stands for ever as the firstfruits and great 
exemplar of our race. His grave, empty on 
the third day, is to Catholicism the charac- 
teristic fact of the Christian revelation. 

Now, though it would be unfair indeed to 
identify Professor Harnack’s conception of 
the religious life with that of Buddhism, it 
certainly is in line with a religious develop 
ment of which Buddhism is the logical out- 
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come. The religious life to him is one which 
can be lived in its essential completeness 
by a man altogether isolated from his fellow- 
men. Social duties and responsibilities are 
only connected with that life by artificial 
ties; they do not belong to its essence. It 
is not without reason that he regards with 
such sympathetic interest the contemplative 
orders of the Catholic Church, and declares 
that they are the chief home of whatever 

true religion is to be found in that Church. 
‘His principles, if carried to their logical 
outcome, would not indeed lead men to segre- 
gate themselves outwardly from their fellow- 
men; the time for that is past; but they 
would lead them to do so, so far as their most 
vital interests and aspirations and desires are 
Concerned. Take his teaching out of the 
context of modern social and religious life— 
a context still largely influenced by tradi- 
tional teaching of quite a different kind—and 
just so far as it is accepted and acted upon 
will the type of religion produced by it be 
bound to become more and more individual, 
more and more self-centred. The body and 
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the outer world to which it belongs are 
placed outside the province of the religious 
life ; terms must indeed be made with them, 
but terms which are only provisional. With 
the outward movement of things the religious 
man, as such, has nothing to do. He belongs 
to an order of being raised above them, and 
quite distinct from them. He belongs to the 
real world, they to a shadow world. The 
individual soul and God: God and the indi- 
vidual soul: these are the only realities. 
In their communion with each other religion 
begins and ends. 

Against this conception of the religious life 
stands one which declares that God’s world 
is not divided into two: that the outer. world 
of sense, as well as the inner world of spirit, 
belongs to Him and is ruled directly by Him. 
That the antithesis between them can be 
solved by spiritualising the material, and must 
be solved in this way if man, who belongs 
to both worlds, is to accomplish his true 
destiny. That his relationship to God, there- 
fore, cannot be an isolated one, but one 
which must be mediated and maintained at 
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every point by his relationship with his 
fellow-men. That in his religious, no less 
than ‘in his secular life, he is essentially a 
social being, and must find his true function 
in ever increasing social service and supply. 

Thus the ideal of the Catholic Church 
rises before our eyes. The Catholic Church, 
not as we find it now, defrayed and defiled 
by man’s weakness and folly and sin; but 
the Catholic Church as it existed in the mind 
of its Divine Founder, the new Jerusalem 
which St. John saw descending from heaven 
to earth. A worldwide society of faithful 
men and women, bound together by super- 
natural ties, sharing in a common super- 
natural life, and in the power of that life 
using every faculty which they possess to 
fight God’s battle in the world—the battle 
against sin and ignorance and suffering and 
wrong. Standing in organised union at the 
head of every movement which makes for 
well-being and progress and enlightenment. 
Encircling with its influence the outer world of 
men, gathering them one by one into its fold; 
stamping upon them its character, restoring 
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to them the God image which they had 
lost. Ever pressing forward towards the day 
when its constant prayer will be answered, 
when “the knowledge of God shall cover 
the earth, as the waters cover the sea,” when 
its Lord’s Kingdom shall be consummated, 
His will done in heaven and earth alike. 

Which ideal is the greatest and noblest ? 
Which answers best to our intellectual and 
moral and spiritual needs ? 

This is no mere theoretical question. It 
is one of pressing practical importance at 
the present time. Professor Harnack’s book 
represents the clearest and most exhaustive 
statement of a development already in process 
among us, which, if carried to its logical 
conclusion, is bound to transform our whole 
traditional conception of the Christian life. 

We seem to be standing at the parting of 
the ways. An interpretation of Christianity, 
already half accepted by many professing 
Christians, is here put forward explicitly and 
supported by all the force of profound learn- 
ing and powerful personality. Against it 
stands the old Catholic interpretation, with 
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its prestige of 1900 years behind it. Which 
interpretation is the true one? That is a 
question which, sooner or later, we are bound 
to face. Most of us combine some elements 
from one with some elements from the other 
in our beliefs and practices. But the religious 
attitude thus achieved cannot permanently 
maintain itself. However much as a nation 
we are disposed to disregard logical consis- 
tency, its laws are bound sooner or later to 
assert themselves. Individuals may be able 
to combine two incompatible principles in the 
practical conduct of their lives, but a whole 
community cannot go on doing so without 
depriving both principles alike of their 
validity and power. This result is already 
apparent in the widespread indifference to the 
religious claim. A house divided against 
itself must come to nought; the Christian 
household can expect no other fate if it 
harbours within it two Lords instead of one. 

It is well worth our while, then, to look 
this question straight in the face for our- 
selves. It is more than worth our while. 
It is our bounden duty, as thinking men and 
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women, to do so; the special social function 
we are responsible for discharging. If our 
civilisation is to maintain and strengthen 
its Christian character, if Christianity is to 
hold its own in the deeper currents of our 
lives, if it is not to gradually disappear in 
a surface-mist of sentiment, intelligent 
Christians must be able to tell men what 
Christianity means, what its essential prin- 
ciple is, and how that principle is to be 
accepted, and appropriated, and applied. 
Must be able, in other words, to answer the 
question with which Professor Harnack’s 
book confronts us, but to answer it, I think, 
in terms very different from his. 


IV 
ARE THE GOSPELS TRUE? 
By Rev. W. C. ALLEN 


I am to speak this morning on the trust- 
worthiness of the first three Gospels, and I 
would ask you first of all to consider that 
you must not be dismayed when you find 
that some eminent scholars hold what we 
should think to be very low views of their 
trustworthiness. It is here very much as it 
is with our belief in God. We Christians on 
very many grounds believe that God exists, 
and that He is nigh unto all that call upon 
Him. Now there are many people, many 
of them very able people, who deny His 
existence. But that fact, though we wonder 
at it, and are perplexed by it, does not in 


itself so far dismay us as to make us question 
70 
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our own belief. In the same way, the fact 
that people deny the value of the Gospels 
should not make us begin to doubt our own 
belief in their value, so long as we have 
reasonable grounds for it; provided, that is 
to say, that we can be assured that on the 
ordinary lines of historical criticism they 
are in the main trustworthy. I will now 
endeavour to show that this is so. And I 
will ask you first to go back to St. Paul 
and his preaching. I shall assume that in 
his letters we have an accurate account of 
his preaching, because I really do not think 
that any other view is worth discussing in 
the present state of critical opinion upon 
the subject.* 


* I cannot here discuss this question. For a strongly- 
worded protest against “a form of pseudo-criticism ” 
‘which considers itself called upon simply to upset all 
previous views of the development of the earliest Christian 
literature,” the reader may refer to so advanced a critic 
as Jiilicher, Introduction to the New Testament, pp. 28-30. 
For an English opinion see a writer in the Atheneum, 
September 10, 1904, p. 847. “Outside a small school of 
Dutch critics there are few writers who accept the theory 
that Jesus was not an historical person; and against these 
men may be set the New Testament scholars of the world,” 
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Now St. Paul’s Gospel centres round the 
person of the Christ who, as he taught, had 
lived in Palestine, had been crucified, had 
risen from the dead, and who was alive for 
evermore at God’s right hand. We are told 
little about the earthly life of this Christ, 
but if you will consider for a moment you 
will see that this teaching presupposes the 
life of one who had impressed His con- 
temporaries as being a personality greater 
than that of ordinary men, who had, there- 
fore, lived a life of moral greatness, and 
who had left behind Him a memory full of 
sacred meaning. I have singled out St. Paul 
because his witness to the early Christian 
belief in Christ as a Divine Being is both 
fuller and less open to question than any 
other evidence that can be brought forward. 
But, of course, he does not stand alone. 
There were others who were teaching a 
doctrine centring in a Divine Christ: St. 
Peter, eg., or St. James, or the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. These with St. 
Paul stand out as representatives of quite 
a body of men who in the years 40-70 were 
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spreading all over Palestine and Syria, and 
Asia Minor and Greece and Italy, a doctrine 
which presupposed, and no doubt implied, a 
definite tradition as to an historical life of 
Jesus Christ. Now the Gospels which were 
written somewhat later than St. Paul give 
us the annals of just such a life. The 
necessary conclusion, as it seems to me, is 
this: that behind the common Christianity 
represented by St. Paul and the other apostles 
lies a traditional knowledge of the life of 
Christ very much as it is given to us in 
the Gospels, and that the Gospels, though 
later in time, may be said to receive a 
general affirmation of their trustworthiness 
from St. Paul and the other early Chr istian 
teachers. The alternative would be to sup- 
pose that the narratives of the Gospel have 
been largely invented in order to provide 
concrete illustrations of the doctrine of a 
Divine Christ as taught by St. Paul. But I 
cannot bring myself to believe that. they in 
the least countenance such an hypothesis. 
Their reserve in the department of the 
miraculous, their candour in speaking of 
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Christ’s human nature, looks like the basis 
upon which St. Paul’s doctrines had been 
built up rather than an attempt to illustrate 
his Christ as active in human life. When 
one thinks of St. Paul’s doctrine of the Divine 
Christ the Lord from heaven, the Image of 
God, the Agent in creation, the Head of the 
Church, and compares that with the figure 
of the human Christ of the Gospels, the 
latter picture strikes us as the historical 
foundation and logical basis of the former. 
As an attempt to create an historical figure 
who should illustrate the Pauline doctrine, 
it would be a very inadequate and imperfect 
attempt. We should have had more of the 
supernatural, less of the natural, more of 
the magical, less of the moral. 

But, secondly, let us put St. Paul aside, and 
consider the Gospels by themselves. On any 
view of their origin, they were all written 
within a hundred years of Christ’s death. 
Nowadays we have, it may be said, no 
tradition apart from the Gospels; but con- 
sider that within that first sixty or seventy 
years there was still a living tradition handed 
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on by men who had themselves seen and 
heard the Lord. Written, as they were, before 
these living witnesses had quite passed away, 
the Gospels must, it seems to me, give us in 
the main an accurate account of what He did 
and said. Because if the Gospel writers had 
admitted quite worthless stories into their 
narratives, they could have been checked 
and contradicted by those who had _first- 
hand information. In the Gospel of St. 
Mark, written at latest some forty years 
after the Lord’s death, it is recorded that 
Christ miraculously fed a large multitude 
with a few loaves and fishes. How easy 
for one who had been present, like St. John, 
to have objected, to have said, “Oh no, 
the Lord did nothing of the sort!” The 
nearness of the Gospels in respect of date 
to Christ’s life, combined with the presence 
at the time when they were written of men 
who had seen and heard Christ, seems to 
me a second strong proof of their general 
trustworthiness.* 


* That St. Mark’s Gospel. was widely published seems 
clear from the fact that both the later Synoptic evangelists 
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But, thirdly, consider the account which 
these books give of the Lord’s person. As 
you read any one of them you get an 
impression of one who was a character and 
a personality quite unlike that of any other 
man—a character of great love and sympathy, 
of deep moral strength and power, very truly 
human, yet quite unlike other men in a 
strange absence of human frailty and in- 
firmity ; indecision, e.g., or jealousy, or quick 
temper or remorse. And as you read the 
other two you find that though some of 
the facts are different, and the emphasis is 
not always on the same points, yet the 
general impression is the same. It is the 
same Divine loveliness, the same strong, 
loving, majestic Person who looks out upon 
you from between the pages of each Gospel. 
Now, I can find no other way of explaining 
this fact that the portrait of the Lord in 
each Gospel is that of a unique personality, 
and that the portraits in all three Gospels 


use it as the framework of their Gospels. And that it was 
written for use in the Christian Church seems clear on other 
grounds, 
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agree, save by concluding that they are 
faithful representations of a real historical 
character. To suppose that they are artistic 
creations of the Evangelists seems to me to 
be quite impossible. There is nothing else 
like it in literature. If the portrait of the 
Lord here drawn be a creation of human 
genius, then, indeed, the men who did it 
must have been inspired of God in a degree 
in which no one has ever yet attributed 
inspiration to them. 

And once again there is the witness of the 
Christian Church to the existence of its Divine 
Master. Of course it may be said that if once 
you could create somehow or other the 
belief in an ideal personality, that belief 
would be sufficient to account for the spread 
and continuance of the Church, for its fidelity 
to the ideal Christ, for the passionate devotion 
to Him from age to age of its members. But 
I do not think that this is really a very 
probable explanation. I find the ordinary 
Christian explanation much easier, viz: that 
the continuance and spread of the Christian 
faith in the Christian Church is only properly 
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accounted for by the existence behind. and 
in it, not of an abstract ideal, but of an 
actual life. If the life of the living Christ 
be really communicated to men through the 
Divine Spirit in the Sacraments, then it is 
easy to understand why from age to age 
men find the Christian faith of ever fresh 
vitality and power. The grip with which 
faith in Christ seizes men, transforms them, 
renews them, seems to me only explicable 
if the knowledge which they have of Him be 
something more than appreciation of a great 
ideal character—if it be rather a communion 
with a living personality. 

You may say, “ But how am I to be certain 
of that? How can I know that the Christ 
in whom I believe is more than the sub- 
jective illusion of my own brain, fostered 
and cherished by education and by training ?” 
Well, I would say, learn to see how the 
witness of your own heart finds corrobora- 
tion in the witness of Christian people. 
See how the same Lord who is illuminating 
for you the mysteries of life and of death, 
draws them too. And as you watch the 
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transformation of human lives by the power 
of Christ, the fearfulness of your own heart 
will perhaps be dissipated. You will have, 
as St. John said, fellowship with the 
Christian Church, the fellowship which is 
with the Father, and with His Son Jesus 
Christ. 

Upon these things, then, I should rest 
my belief in the general trustworthi- 
ness of the Gospels. There is the witness 
of early Christianity, represented by St. 
Paul, to a historical life behind the Divine 
Christ in whom they believed. There is the 
high character of the Gospels, or of the 
sources which lie behind them, as documents 
of early date. There is the wonderfully 
convincing portrait of the Lord which they 
give to us, and the life-bringing power of 
His words, which are spirit and life, and 
there is the witness of history to the person 
of a living Christ. 

Now, I have been speaking of. the general 
trustworthiness of the Gospels as giving us 
a faithful picture in broad outline of the life 
of Christ. In no ancient historical document 
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do we expect to find everywhere absolute 
historical accuracy of representation. A 
modern historian analyses such a document, 
and utilising any other material at his dis- 
posal, writes a more scientific history upon 
the basis of it. Thus, e.g., the historical books 
of the Old Testament are rather to be re- 
garded as sources of history, or as historical 
material, than as scientific records of fact. 
We do not believe that David or Hezekiah 
did or said in every detail exactly what the 
Books of Samuel and Kings record. But we 
believe that a modern historian can give some 
account of their lives on the basis of these 
records. In the Synoptic Gospels we have 
accounts of the life of Christ which stand 
high above the Books of Kings and Samuel 
as historical evidence, because the writers 
lived much nearer to the events which they 
were describing, and had greater opportunity 
of investigating the truth about them. But 
still we cannot suppose always, eg., that 
Christ said all that is ascribed to Him upon 
the particular occasion to which the words 
are referred. In some details, again, the 
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Gospels directly contradict one another. And 
the chronological arrangement of some parts 
of His ministry is at present almost entirely 
uncertain. In these books, as in all ancient 
historical works, we have what may more 
rightly be termed historical material or 
sources of history than histories as we 
moderns wish to have them written. But on 
the basis of these books a modern historian 
may write a more scientifically accurate life 
of the Lord. That has not yet been done to 
the satisfaction of scholars, and the time for 
doing it may be yet far distant. In the 
meantime let us be assured that in the 
general agreement of the Gospels we have 
sufficient evidence that Christ lived a life 
such as they record, and that He said and 
did for the most part what they tell us of 
Him. All that I have said has reference 
to this general accuracy of representation. 
If I were to go into detail I should have 
to make reservations. You will notice that 
the argument has consisted of many parts, 
of which the historical character of the 
Gospels themselves only forms one part. It 
7 
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is this, plus St. Paul, plus the witness of the 
Church—which seems to me to form an 
undeniable support for the general picture 
of Christ’s life. But if you were to take 
any one incident by itself, you would find 
that the evidence reduced itself to the 
Gospels alone. Take, e.g., the stories of the 
birth of our Lord from a virgin. I may say 
at once, to avoid misconception, that my 
own belief is that those stories rest upon a 
basis of actual fact. But when it comes to 
a question of evidence, neither St. Paul, nor 
the early pre-evangelic Christianity, nor the 
witness of the later Church will help you 
here. All this is evidence of the existence 
of the Divine Christ, but for such an isolated 
part as the birth from a virgin it is not. 
The witness of the Church in history seems 
to me to be witness not only of a widespread 
belief in the existence of Christ, but of that 
existence. But the tradition current in the 
Church’s Creed that Christ was born of a 
virgin seems to me to be witness to the 
tradition, but not necessarily to the truth 
of the tradition or to the fact itself. What 
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we want here is the earliest possible evidence 
to the belief, and for that you cannot get 
behind the Gospels. Upon the value of their 
evidence opinions differ. Ultimately the 
historians, not the theologians, will have to 
decide. I have said that my own belief lies 
in the direction of belief in the accuracy of 
the Gospels upon this point. But I would 
suggest to you that nothing is more likely 
to damage the cause of Christianity than to 
approach this question by saying, “ With 
this belief the whole doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion hangs or falls.” It is much better to be 
more humble and modest. I do not find 
that the Lord ever asked men to believe in, 
or indeed to think about, His birth from a 
virgin. Moreover, you can never have more 
than conviction of probability upon it. With 
the Risen and Ascended Lord you may have 
communion and fellowship, but you can 
never know by spiritual experience whether 
or no He was born from a virgin or in some 
other way. ‘Oh, but,” men say, “ it must 
have been so else the entail of sin in human 
nature would not have been cut off.” I am 
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not so sure. If Almighty God could have 
caused His Son to be born without sin from 
a virgin, He could by a miracle have caused 
Him to be born without sin in the ordinary 
way. They say again, “But the whole 
Catholic conception of Christ as the Divine 
Word co-Eternal with the Father, born into 
the world in due time for our redemption, 
is inseparably bound up with the belief in 
the supernatural birth.” Again I am not 
so sure. There may be some ultimate 
necessity for the birth of the Son of God 
into the world in this manner. But that 
the Divine Word could not have become 
Incarnate in some other manner I should 
hesitate to say. The narratives of the super- 
natural birth would in such a case be the 
vehicle through which Christian people have 
endeavoured to express their belief that in 
Jesus Christ God was Incarnate. That belief 
may be true, even if the manner of express- 
ing it be shown to be of a transient nature, 
fitted for one age of human thought, not 
for another. As I have said, ultimately 
the historians of life and thought in 
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the world must decide. We may very 
rightly say, “This doctrine has always been 
a part of the Church’s faith, and that faith 
rests upon early and valuable evidence ; 
therefore we hold it to be as certain as 
any isolated fact of history can be certain, 
because it explains much else.” But we may 
not, as it seems to me, pledge the truth of 
Christianity by saying, “If this be not 
true, Christianity falls to the ground as a 
worthless fable.” 

And there are perhaps others here who 
are saying to themselves, “Let us grant 
that the Gospels give us in the main a 
faithful record of Christ’s life, but what of 
the miracles? what of the Resurrection?” 
Well, my own belief is that the evidence 
that our Lord worked miraculous acts and 
that He raised His body from the grave is 
irresistibly strong. But if there be any one 
here who is saying to himself, “I worship 
and adore Jesus Christ, the living Lord, as 
my Saviour, but I find it hard to believe 
that He violated God’s ordinary laws by 
turning water into wine, or by preserving 
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His body from the normal processes of 
nature,” to such a one I would say wait in 
patience. What you have is the essential 
thing to have, namely, communion with 
Christ. What you are searching for is a 
right belief about Him. Now, that may 
come in due time if you pray for it. On 
the one hand, you may find reason to see 
that one so unique as the Christ could do and 
did these things which seem to you so diffi- 
cult. Or, on the other hand, you may learn 
as our knowledge of life enlarges that these 
things which seem to us violations of what 
we call God’s laws were really done through 
and in accordance with His will and pur- 
pose, expressing itself in ways which seemed 
to the men of the first century to be unique, 
but which really find parallels everywhere 
in nature and in life. But do not suppose 
that you must either force your conscience 
to believe things which you really feel to 
be incredible, or must give up all claim to 
the sacred name of Christian. If for you, 
doubtful though you may be as to some of 
the details of His life’s history, Christ is for 
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evermore Lord of life and of death, then 
you have fellowship with the Father and 
with His Son Jesus Christ. And of this 
fellowship no man, however loud-voiced, may 
rob you. Only let us see to it that, having 
this hope we purify ourselves, that knowing 
Him now by faith, we. may hereafter see 
Him as He is. 


Vv 
WHAT IS THE “HIGHER CRITICISM”? 


By Rev. Canon Ortiry 


“Ye search the Scriptures, because ye think that in 
them ye have eternal life; and these are they which bear 
witness of Me.”—Joun vy. 39 (R.YV.). 


THIs text seems to raise the question—a, 
question of great practical importance— 
What is the real office and function of the 
Bible? What is its true relation to the life 
of faith? To the Jews of our Lord’s day, 
as to the Puritans of the sixteenth century, 
Hooker’s words are applicable: “See they 
not plainly how they restrain the manifold 
ways which wisdom hath to teach men by, 
unto one only way of teaching, which is by 
Scripture?” * Man is bound to avail him- 


* Hecles, Polit., Bk. II. i, § 4, 
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self of all the sources of light and truth 
which Almighty God has opened to him, 
while at the same time he acknowledges the 
sufficiency of Scripture in its own sphere— 
its perfection in “relation unto that end 
whereto it tendeth.”* It is needless now to 
ask how far the Judaistic conception of 
Scripture has been transmitted to _ the 
Christian Church, and is responsible for the 
shallow and erroneous ideas about the Bible 
current among many modern Christians. 
What is significant for our present purpose 
is the positive statement contained in the 
text. The Old Testament is not merely 
concerned with the history and religious 
development of an ancient Semitic .people. 
It is the record of a real and progressive 
self-revelation of God—a revelation conveyed 
in divers portions and in divers manners,} and 
culminating in the manifestation of the 
only-begotten Son. Its great function is to 
testify of Christ; not to describe the exact 
course of Israel’s eventful history; not to 
give us a scientific account of the origins of 


* Hecles. Polit., Bk. II. viii., § 5. {+ Heb. i. 1. 
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the world or of humanity; not to provide 
explicit rules for the guidance of life or the 
governance of states; but to record those 
facts of human nature which demanded, 
those historical events which foreshadowed, 
the advent of a Divine Redeemer. Hence the 
importance of understanding what the mes- 
sage of the Old Testament to mankind really 
is, and the danger of misconceiving its func- 
tion in the education of faith. 

What is true of the Old Testament is 
true, mutatis mutandis, of the New. The 
New Testament also, in the most obvious 
sense, testifies of Christ. Its function is not 
so much to establish particular doctrines as 
to portray, in many different aspects and 
relationships, a Divine Person who satisfies 
the hopes, meets the needs, and crowns the 
spiritual experience set forth in the Old 
Testament. In Him are hidden those 
treasures of wisdom* for which the sages, 
whether of Jewry or of heathendom, yearned 
and waited; in likeness to Him, in union 
with Him, consists that life of righteousness 


* Col. ii, 3. 
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for which saints and prophets hungered and 
thirsted.* And a Christian searches the 
Scriptures in order to find Him who is our 
life;+ to know Him and the power of His 
resurrection and the fellowship of His suffer- 
ings.t The Scriptures are sacred because 
they testify of Him. They describe that 
which men like ourselves have sought and 
discovered in Jesus Christ; what He once 
was and now is, in the grace of His Man- 
hood and in the glory of His Deity. 


I 


The Christian religion, then, consists in 
devotion to a Person, not in dependence on 
a book; and accordingly we find ourselves 
free to study the Scriptures with the best 
faculties we possess, and with all the aids 
which the advance of knowledge brings 
within our reach. The criticism of the 
Bible means investigation carried on by 
means of scientific and historic methods, in 


* Luke vi. 40; 1 Cor. xi. 1; Eph. v.1; 1 Thess. i. 6. 
¢ Col. iii. 4. { Phil. iii. 10. 
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order to discover the origin, date, and pre- 
cise nature of the several books. The term 
“Higher Criticism”—first employed by the 
German scholar, J. G. Eichhorn, of Géttin- 
gen *—is perhaps unfortunate, as suggesting 
the notion of a claim to the possession of 
powers or attainments superior to those of 
other men;+ but the name is convenient as 
indicating the particular class of questions 
dealt with by this branch of science. The 
“Lower Criticism” examines the text of 
ancient documents with a view to ascer- 
taining their original form; the “Higher 
Criticism” goes behind the text, and investi- 
gates the history, authenticity, and purpose 
of the documents. It regards the Bible as 
one among many collections of ancient 
literature, and so far treats it like any other 
book—not, however, without duly recognis- 
ing that “there are many respects in which 

* In the preface to the second edition of his Hinleitung 
am das A, T. (1787). 

+ Cp. A. B. Davidson, O. T. Prophecy, p. 248. Mr. 
Burney suggests (Contentio Veritatis, p. 169), that “the 


best descriptive antithesis to tewtwal [criticism] is 
historical.” 
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Scripture is unlike any other book.”* In 
order to reach trustworthy results, biblical 
critics need the same equipment as in other 
similar fields of research. They need a com- 
petent knowledge of facts, a well-trained 
judgment, and that kind of tact which arises 
from long and continuous familiarity with 
the subject in hand.+ But they also need, 
perhaps to a larger extent than in other 
cases, a real measure of spiritual sympathy 
with the sacred writings, and it is perhaps 
some lack of this sympathy, even more than 
defective method or unguarded inference, 
which has occasionally betrayed individual 
critics into arbitrary and indefensible posi- 
tions, unwarranted by the actual data before 
them, and hostile to revealed religion. 

This last remark naturally suggests the 
question, Why is the “Higher Criticism” so 
widely disliked and suspected by ordinary 
Christian people? Mr. Morley tells us how 
Mr. Gladstone watched the development of 


* The late Dr. Jowett quoted by Prof. Gardner, Historic 
View of the N. T., p. 2. 
+ Cp. Davidson, J.c. 
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the scientific movement during the last cen- 
tury “vaguely and with misgiving.” “In- 
stinct,” he adds, “must have told him that 
the advance of natural explanation, whether 
legitimately or not, would be in some degree 
at the expense of the supernatural.”* This 
sentence fairly describes the uneasiness with 
which we Christians are apt to watch the 
advance of criticism. Its conclusions are 
supposed in some undefined way to threaten 
supernatural religion, and it is felt that the 
Scriptures ought to be exempt from methods 
of investigation which are legitimate enough 
when applied to other literature. This 
vague fear is quite natural and intelligible; 
all exact knowledge—all truth—is formid- 
able to the non-expert. To welcome it or 
judge of it aright requires not merely con- 
siderable mental training, but certain moral 
qualities—courage, candour, self-control. Nor 
can it be denied that some modern criticism 
has been of a type consciously antagonistic 
to religion. It has alarmed religious people 
by its overweening confidence, its arrogance, 


* Life of Gladstone, i., p. 209, ~ 
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its dogmatism, its impatience of anything 
like mystery. But, on the other hand, we 
must recollect, first, that the excesses of 
merely subjective or speculative criticism do 
not invalidate the results of a criticism that 
is sober and scientific ; secondly, that biblical 
criticism is a movement still in a compara- 
tively early stage, and does not always realise 
the danger of over-hasty advance. Being 
naturally eager to explain everything and 
to occupy the whole ground, it is apt to 
put forward with undue assurance theories 
which are discarded on a fresh examination 
of the evidence.* And while the scientific 
temper, in contact with an ever-widening 
range of facts, acquires caution, faith also 
gains courage in proportion as it learns to 
distinguish between what is essential and 
non-essential in the position it defends. 

In any case it is noteworthy that the 
main conclusions of historical eriticism are 
not the mere theories of a handful of 
speculative German scholars. They are the 
outcome of more than a century’s keen and 


* Cp. J. Darmesteter, Les Prophétes d’Israél, pp. 4, 5. 
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exact investigation, conducted by methods 
strictly scientific, and corroborated or checked 
by numerous discoveries, literary and archeo- 
logical. There are no doubt differences 
between English and German critics, due to 
national temperament and habit of mind, 
which have to be taken into account.* 
But on the whole there are some results 
that may be considered certain, and they 
are generally accepted by trained historians 
and scholars who are in many cases loyal 
members of the Christian Church. These, 
primarily as they affect the Old Testament, 
and more briefly as they bear upon the 
New, I will now describe. 


II 


In regard to the Old Testament, then, 
criticism has taught us to take an “ evolu- 
tionary” view of Israel’s history, doctrines, 
and institutions. It has become clear that 
Hebrew religion underwent a process of 
slow historical development. Very primitive 


* See Prof. Gardner, A Historic View of the N. T., 
lect. viii. 
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ideas of the Deity—common to the ancestors 
of the Hebrews with their Semitic kinsfolk 
—were gradually purified and expanded; 
very crude and barbarous customs were 
accepted by Israel’s earliest lawgiver and 
were allowed to prevail, under certain 
restrictions, till the nation was educated to 
a capacity for higher things. From the date 
of their settlement in Canaan, the Hebrews 
came into continual contact with other 
Semitic peoples, the result being that they 
imbibed not a few of their religious and 
moral ideas. By this contact they were at 
one period debased and demoralised; at 
another they were led to comprehend more 
distinctly the nature and requirements of 
Jehovah. This “evolutionary” view of 
Israel’s religion is indisputably correct, and 
it has aided faith, not only by removing 
innumerable difficultiis, but by vindicating 
the goodness and wisdom of Almighty God.* 

* Cp. A. B. Bruce, Apologetics, p. 173. “The proper 
apologetic attitude towards criticism is essentially the same 
as that towards the evolutionary theory of the origin of the 


universe. ... The two evolutions should be faced with 
the same spirit of fearless trust.” 


8 
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Having mentioned the general conception 
we have formed of the Old Testament history, 
I will speak more particularly of some facts 
which, by critics of the greatest weight and 
authority, are regarded as practically certain. 

1. It is now known that the story of the 
origins in Genesis is derived from, or at 
least connected with, a Babylonian legend 
which came to light in 1872. The narrative 
of the Creation and of the Deluge is evidently 
the Hebrew version of a story which was 
current in Babylonia at a very early period. 
This discovery modifies preconceived ideas 
in two ways. First, it implies that the 
creation story was not specially revealed to 
the Hebrew historian ; secondly, it illustrates 
the fact of “inspiration by selection.” The 
main outlines of the ancient Semitic myth 
are preserved in a form carefully purged 
from all grotesque or immoral elements, 
and well adapted to teach simple and lofty 
religious truths. Here we find the Holy 
Spirit using a primitive type of literature 
for an educational purpose which it has in 
fact admirably fulfilled.* 

* See Bp. Ryle’s Harly Narratives of Genesis (Macmillan). 
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2. Literary criticism has also proved that 
many of the Old Testament writings are of 
composite structure. They are not the work 
of single authors, but are compilations bear- 
ing every mark of a long and obscure history. 
The historical portions of the Old Testa- 
ment doubtless contain a substratum of 
very ancient tradition, but this tradition is 
throughout modified and coloured by the 
beliefs and ideas of an age long subsequent 
to the events described. It is not to be 
uniformly regarded as history in our modern 
sense of the word.* So too the legal por- 
tions of the Pentateuch represent the results 
of a long and intermittent process of legis- 
lation.+ At least three or four separate codes 
can be distinguished, and a comparison of these 
successive strata of legal matter with the facts 
of Israel’s history shows clearly that even 
in the early period of the monarchy two at 


* Prof. Gardner justly observes: ‘‘As in .art, so in 
literature, the last word of the ancient world was idealism, 
the last word of the modern world is realism” (A Historic 
View, &c., p. 205). 

+ See Dr. Sanday’s work, The Oracles of God (Long- 
mans), esp. lect. ii. 
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least of these codes either did not exist or 
were entirely inoperative. To give only one 
conspicuous example: the historical books 
plainly prove that the central provision of 
the Deuteronomic and Levitical codes was 
either unknown or was universally ignored 
before Josiah’s reign. While these codes 
rigidly restrict sacrificial worship to a single 
shrine, the custom down to a late period 
was freedom of sacrifice, and we are thus 
compelled to ask with Professor Robertson 
Smith whether it is possible “that God laid 
down in the wilderness, with sanctions the 
most solemn and with a precision which 
admitted no exception, an order of worship 
and ritual which has no further part in 
Israel’s history for well-nigh a thousand 
years.” * 

3. Perhaps the most striking outcome of 
the Higher Criticism is a new conception of 
prophecy. Chronologically, the active minis- 
try of the prophets preceded the period when 
the completed “book of the Law” was the 
principal factor in Israel's religious life. 


* The O. T. in the Jewish Church, p. 317. 
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Moses, as the creator of Israel’s nationality, 
laid a foundation on which the prophets 
built. They were, indeed, the true successors 
of Moses.* His legislation was of a simple 
and rudimentary kind, dealing with a few 
points of ritual observance and of elemen- 
tary social organisation. But it also unques- 
tionably contained an ethical element, repre- 
sented probably by some early form of the 
decalogue, and this was really its special 
and distinctive feature. It was this moral 
element in the system of the founder which 
the prophets emphasised and applied to the 
successive needs of their own time. Moses 
in a true sense established a theocracy ; the 
prophets were the exponents of the theo- 
cratic idea, and pressed upon their contem- 
poraries its necessary consequences. Thus 
modern criticism greatly magnifies the office 
of the prophets, and points to them as the 
chief agents in Israel's religious evolution. 
And though Law was doubtless from the 
first a factor in Hebrew religion, it was 


* Moses was regarded as himself one of the line of 
prophets. See Hos. xii. 18; Deut. xviii. 15. 
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only at a late period, after the exile, that 
the Law attained to a position of dominant 
importance and authority. 

4, Again, it is obvious that the traditional 
authorship of certain books can no longer 
be maintained. The Pentateuch is not, as it 
stands, the work of Moses, though it contains 
Mosaic elements. The Psalter is not David's, 
though it may include certain Davidic 
psalms ; the last twenty-seven chapters of 
the book of Isaiah are clearly not written 
by Isaiah himself, though for reasons easily 
intelligible they have been incorporated in 
the volume of Isaiah’s prophecies.* Finally, 
the writings of several prophets contain 
passages which were most probably inter- 
polated at an earlier or later stage in the 
long process of redaction which the books 
have evidently undergone. In order to 
understand correctly the extent to which 
this process has been carried on, it is needful 
to know something not only of the history 


* See W. Robertson Smith, The Prophets of Israel 
(ed. 1), pp. 212, 213; and his O. T. in Jewish Church, 
pp. 99 foll. 
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of the Old Testament canon, but also of the 
vicissitudes which have befallen other collec- 
tions of national literature. 

5. Once more, literary criticism has inquired 
into the exact nature and quality of certain 
books which were formerly regarded as histori- 
eal, with the result that some (e.g., the books 
of Chronicles) are found to be specimens 
of haggddah, treating the history of the 
kings more or less imaginatively and from a 
particular standpoint, while others are classed 
as didactic stories or romances intended to 
point a moral, or to bring out certain aspects 
of Israel’s religion. It is in fact abundantly 
clear that the Old Testament includes writings 
of several distinct types, and scarcely any 
form of literature—historical, dramatic, poeti- 
cal, didactic—seems to be unrepresented in 
the sacred volume. There are examples too 
of pseudonymous books, 1¢., books published 
in the name of another, as to which I will 
content myself with quoting a remark of 
Professor Gardner, which is entirely to the 
point: “ Until the spirit of carping criticism 
is generally superseded by the true historic 
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spirit, which judges a writer by his own 
standards, and in the light of the purposes 
which he has set before him, I fear that 
the historic parts [of the Bible] may greatly 
suffer in general estimation. The plain man 
may hold that they either correspond to facts 
and are true, or do not correspond to facts 
and are false, not understanding that by such 
rigid and superficial criticism he will rule out 
of court almost all of ancient and much of 
modern history.” * The books of Esther, 
Jonah, and perhaps Ruth, are examples of 
writings composed with a didactic purpose. 
They bear witness to great truths of 
religion through the medium of quasi-his- 
torical romance or parable—a form of 
literature common enough among Orientals. 
An essential condition, however, of admis- 
sion to the Hebrew canon was the general 
accordance of a book—at least in spirit and 
purport—with the teaching of the prophets. 


* A Historic View, &c., p. 207. The author is speaking 
of the N. T., but his remarks apply equally to the O. T. 
Books of the kind here indicated are Daniel and 
Ecclesiastes. 
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Il 


Such are some of the results of criticism 
which directly modify our view of the Old 
Testament. It remains to mention a few 
of the ways in which our newly-acquired 
knowledge has aided and enriched faith. 

1. Criticism has undoubtedly made the 
literature and history of Israel live in a 
higher sense than heretofore. The monu- 
ments discovered in Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylon, so far from discrediting the general 
accuracy of Hebrew tradition, have strikingly 
corroborated its main outlines, and have made 
the record vivid and natural as it never 
had been before. And as we come to know 
the biblical history better, we find it more 
than ever instructive for ourselves. We learn 
that the circumstances of a vanished age have 
their counterpart in our own day. We watch 
the trials and victories of faith; and the 
long story of hopes perpetually deferred, of 
disasters and disappointments that seemed 
final and complete, of failures and apostasies 
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continually repeated yet overruled for good, 
of the unhoped-for revival of God’s work 
in the midst of the dreary waste of years, 
cheers our drooping hearts, and helps us to 
realise that even dark and apparently un- 
fruitful epochs in a nation’s history may 
be pregnant with great possibilities, and 
may even herald an era of spiritual recovery 
and renewal. 

2. It is also obvious that the “ Higher 
Criticism” has removed not a few difficulties 
which the traditional view of the Old Testa- 
ment history left unsolved. We can now 
explain double and contradictory narratives 
by distinguishing between different sources 
which embody more than one tradition 
respecting the same incidents.* We can 
account for the fact (already noticed) that 
what purports to be a Mosaic ordinance— 
the restriction of sacrifice to one locality— 
was for many centuries inoperative. But, 
taking a somewhat wider survey, we may 
notice that criticism has vindicated the true 


* e.g., the conflicting accounts of the foundation of the 
monarchy in 1 Sam. ix., x. 
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. character and significance of some books 
that were formerly misunderstood. If, for 
example, such books as Esther, Daniel, and 
Jonah cannot claim to be strictly historical, 
but are tales or “studies” composed with 
a view to moral edification or the enforce- 
ment of a particular spiritual lesson, we are 
at once released from the task of solving a 
series of historical enigmas. We can give 
our undivided attention to the grand lessons 
which these books have to teach, without 
plunging into irrelevant and profitless dis- 
cussions as to whether such and such a 
miracle really happened, or whether an 
alleged event can be reconciled with known 
facts of history. This is a great and un- 
deniable gain. Weare no longer concerned 
to maintain that every incident described in 
the Old Testament happened as it is nar- 
rated. In the literature of a highly imagi- 
native people we are prepared to find a 
free use of parable, and even of ideal history ; 
an absence of that reverence for fact as 
fact which is largely the product of our 
modern training in the methods of physical 
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science.* We are content to ascertain what 
the nature and design of a particular narra- 
tive really is, and to study it with due regard 
for the writer’s intention and standpoint.t 
3. Criticism, again, has cogently illustrated 
and enforced an idea very familiar to 
modern students, and singularly fruitful in 
itself—the idea of progressive revelation. It 
is needless to point out how greatly this 
idea has helped us to explain the so-called 
“moral difficulties” of the Old Testament, 
most of which find their solution in the fact 
that Almighty God tolerated, or accommo- 
dated Himself to, the imperfect conceptions 
and customs of a primitive age, in order 
the more effectually to raise and educate 
mankind.t Criticism, in fact, exhibits God 
as the great educator of man, as the guide, 
friend, and helper of our race in each stage 


* Cp. Prof. Gardner, op. cit. p. 205; Schechter, Studies in 
Judaism, introd. p. xxv. 

+ In illustration of this, see the memorable testimony of 
Prof. C. H. Cornill to the spiritual value of the story of 
Jonah, Der Israelitische Prophetismus, p. 168. 

{ This idea is admirably developed in the late Dr. A. B. 
Bruce’s book, The Chief End of Revelation, ch. iii. 
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of its upward development. It shows us 
how gently men’s imperfect conceptions of 
the Godhead have been dealt with; how 
they have been gradually elevated and 
purified; how they have been accepted as 
the best that man could offer, and employed 
as a basis for higher and nobler teaching. 
Criticism has, we may even say, “vindicated 
the Divine character by opening our eyes to 
the far-seeing wisdom and patience which 
bore with moral imperfection and defective 
thoughts of God as the necessary starting- 
point of a world-wide religion.”* This is a 
conception supremely worthy of God, and 
since historical criticism has brought to light, 
even in things which were once held to be 
stumbling-blocks to faith, instances of the 
Divine mercy, patience and forbearance, it 
has rather ministered to devotion than 
hindered it. 

4, Perhaps the greatest service which the 
“Higher Criticism” has rendered us is’ that 


* T here venture to repeat what I have written elsewhere 
(The Grace of Life, p. 57). Observe, the word “criticism ” 
is here used in the widest sense to denote the use of 
scientific and historic methods in the study of Scripture. 
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it has corrected our sense of proportion, by 
assigning to prophecy the chief place in 
Israel’s spiritual development. Criticism on 
the one hand exhibits the essentially ethical 
character of prophecy. The prophets were 
far less concerned to predict the future 
than to proclaim God’s will as a law for 
the present. They “employed,” it has lately 
been said, “the same arguments as we do 
still; they spoke of sin and guilt and wrath; 
of love and mercy and pardon; of a pitying 
Father; of a yearning and compassionate 
God; of the past history of the people— 
indeed, of all the things preachers speak 
of still.”* The prophets were preachers 
of righteousness ; their predictions were only 
incidental, and were coloured by the cir- 
cumstances of the present. So much was 
this the case, indeed, that in the New 
Testament dispensation only the general 
conceptions of prophecy are as a rule ful- 
filled; the details of the prophetic picture 
are modified by the changed form which 
the Kingdom of God has assumed. The 
* A.B. Davidson, op. cit. p. 11. 
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earthly picture has received a_ spiritual 
fulfilment, corresponding to the spirit and 
principles of the new order which Christianity 
has introduced.* Moreover, criticism has 
strikingly enforced the teaching of St. Paul 
in regard to the subordinate function of 
the Law, its temporary and economic pur- 
pose, in Israel’s education. It shows us that 
the Law itself in the later stages of its 
history was largely moulded by. prophetic 
ideas. The stern monotheism of the 
older prophets pervades the Deuteronomic 
ordinance of the one sanctuary, while 
Ezekiel’s conception of Jehovah as dwelling 
in the midst of Israel and sanctifying it by 
His presence, underlies the precepts of the 
Levitical Law. Thus prophecy is ‘to be 
regarded as the vital principle in Israel’s 
religion—the secret of its tendency to expand 
into a world-religion. For prophecy implies 
the direct operation of the Spirit of God, 
whose presence is a law of life, progress, 
and liberty.+ 


* On all this subject see Davidson, op. cit. ch. xi. ; Bruce, 
Chief End of Revelation, p. 221. + 2 Cor. iii. 17. 
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5. Finally, we may claim that the “ Higher 
Criticism,” properly understood, so far from 
impairing the authority of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, does in fact vindicate for Him the 
supreme place which He holds in the 
spiritual history of mankind. If you con- 
sider what prophecy, as now understood, 
really means; if you take into account the 
spirituality of its teaching, its hatred of 
iniquity, private and social, its passion for 
truth and righteousness, its austere and 
sublime conception of God, you recognise 
at once that Jesus is what He claims to be, 
the true fulfiller of the Old Testament. He 
crowns and supersedes the moral ideals of 
Hebrew prophecy by exhibiting in Himself 
the pattern of perfect goodness, perfect 
fidelity to truth, perfect devotion to God. 
By the lives and by the teaching of holy 
men of old—men of God who spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost *—Israel, and 
through Israel humanity at large, was being 
trained to welcome One in whom should 
be manifested the very attributes, the 


* 2 Pet. i. 21. 
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essential glory of the eternal God. By 
learning to apprehend more intelligently the 
preparatory dispensation of the Old Testa- 
ment, we are enabled to do justice to the 
crowning revelation of God in His Son. 
Thus the study of the ancient Scriptures 
ministers to Christian faith. The Person of 
Jesus alone explains the many-sidedness of 
the witness which the Old Testament bears 
to Him. He alone satisfies the yearnings 
and fulfils the anticipations which there find 


such manifold expression. 


, IV 

And here we touch the link that 
unites the New Testament to the Old. 
Hitherto I have said nothing of New Testa- 
ment criticism, nor have I space to deal 
even summarily with its results. Speaking 
broadly, criticism has vindicated the good 
faith and general trustworthiness of the New 
Testament writers. It finds, indeed, evidence 
of “what the Germans call tendenz, purpose 
conscious or unconscious,” * in at least two of 


* Prof. Gardner, op. cit. p. 79. 
9 
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the Gospels, and it holds in suspense several 
questions of authenticity.* It would indeed 
be idle to deny that the literary criticism 
of the New Testament, as of the Old, has 
its extreme representatives, whose conclusions 
may be safely left out of account, at least 
for our present purpose. There is also a 
certain type of historical criticism which 
specially claims to be what Bacon called 
partus temporis—the necessary product of a 
scientific age—and which honestly believes 
in its own freedom from bias. Such criticism 
as this points to the history of other founders 
of religions as throwing light on the life of 
Christ. It regards the physical miracles 
attributed to our Lord (other than those 
which can be explained as facts of psycho- 
logy, instances of will-power, &c.) as due 
to the natural growth of legend, or to 
the universal tendency of a great man’s 
disciples to invest Him with a halo of 
miracle. It has a _ great reverence for 


* Some of these questions, e.g., the authorship of the 
fourth Gospel, will probably never be finally set at rest. 
See Mr. Allen’s remarks in Contentio Veritatis, p. 225. 
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Christ's sacred Person, and a real, if some- 
what critical and patronising, admiration for 
His teaching. It holds that if the New 
Testament writers are judged in the light 
of their own prepossessions and of the period 
in which they wrote, they are found to 
be honest and intelligent in purpose, but 
mistaken in their estimate of their Master’s 
Person and work. Their errors are said to 
be derived partly from an “unscientific frame 
of mind,” partly from inability to get clear 
of “a thick haze of preconceived notions,” * 
partly also from a disposition to invent or 
develop incidents corresponding to particular 
predictions in the Old Testament. And yet 
historical criticism claims that in the: Gospel 
record—marred though it be by “the stains 
of supernaturalism and materialism” +—we 
are able to discern the clear outlines of the 
teaching of Jesus, and to gain an accurate 
impression of the secret of His influence, 
namely, His entire and single-hearted devo- 
tion to the will of God. In the life of 


* Prof. Gardner, op. ctt., p. 166. 
+ Ibid., p. 187. 
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obedience He fulfilled the appointed function 
of the Messiah. * 

I do not now propose to discuss these views. 
From a different standpoint the same facts 
are found to wear a very different aspect, 
and it cannot be said that an essentially 
subjective mode of regarding the New 
Testament has any authoritative claim to 
be reckoned as scientific criticism. But, to 
meet this method of dealing with the 
Gospels on its own ground, we may admit 
that Christian apologists owe to criticism 
their present tendency to take as a safe 
starting-point the teaching and personality 
of Jesus rather than the supernatural 
elements in His life. Our Lord’s appeal to 
man’s heart and conscience does not, in 
point of fact, rest upon miracle, though 
miracle of some kind seems to me to be 
an indispensable element in a complete self- 
revelation of God. The appeal of Christ is 
moral; His methods are moral. He speaks 
with the authority of one who claims to 
reveal God, and what He so reveals carries 

* Prof. Gardner, op. cit., p. 92. 
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with it its own evidence. It bears the 
intrinsic marks of truth in its simplicity, its 
authoritativeness, its correspondence with the 
actual needs of mankind and the permanent 
conditions of human life. We find in the 
teaching of Jesus something which sways 
the heart and conscience, and which awakes 
in us the spirit of trust and self-surrender. 
The teaching of Jesus is self-evidencing and 
rest-giving, because it falls in with, though 
it transcends, what the highest human 
thought has conceived in regard to the 
character and nature of God. And in pro- 
portion as we yield ourselves unreservedly to 
the moral authority of Christ, in proportion 
as we study the spirit that pervades His 
actions and His doctrine, we are impelled to 
recognise the credibility, the naturalness, of 
those “ works” * of mercy and power which 
the Gospels ascribe to Him. We find in 
the supernatural birth, in the resurrection 
from death, mysteries which fittingly intro- 
duce and crown the life of ideal good- 


* St. John v. 36, x. 25, 82, &c. 
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ness and self-sacrifice depicted by the 
Evangelists.* 

Thus in the New Testament we do not find 
abstract truths proclaimed, but a Person mani- 
fested. Our conception of that Person is not 
based upon the absolute accuracy in every 
detail of the records which describe Him, nor 
upon the extent to which He transcended in 
His teaching the scientific or historic theories 
of His contemporaries.+ His claim to be 
Divine does not depend upon the question 
whether He performed a few miracles, less or 
more, or whether the Gospels are to any 
extent moulded by the intellectual conditions 


* The Bishop of Ripon says ( “ Temple Bible,” Introd. to 
the Study of the Scriptures, p. 182): ‘The weight of the 
argument hangs upon the moral splendour of Jesus Christ: 
it is because He interprets us so completely to ourselves 
that we recognise the God in Him, and recognising this, the 
physical marvels at the opening and close of His career 
do not appear incongruous. I could never believe in His 
moral goodness merely because I believed in Hig being 
wonderfully born or wonderfully raised from the dead; but 
believing in His moral goodness, I feel the divinity which is 
in Him, and it is no marvel to me that other wonders 
should find a place in His career... . It is easier to 
believe in the wonders through Christ than to believe in 
Christ through the wonders.” 

+ Cp. Prof. Gardner, op. cit., p. 98, 
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of the first century. Christ Himself lays 
little, if any, stress on His miracles. The 
demand for them troubled Him; the faith 
based upon them was comparatively valueless 
in Hiseyes. He wins our homage, not so much 
by His works of wonder, as by His words of 
grace and the commanding “ moral splendour” 
of His character. He who says, Come unto 
Me, and learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly 
in heart, would draw us to Him rather by 
what He is than by what He did. Lifted 
high above all the sons of men by the lustre 
of His holiness, by the infinite depth of His 
love and pity for mankind, by His acceptance 
of the lot of the lowliest, by His perfect sacri- 
fice of Himself, by the completeness of His 
victory over sin, Jesus Christ fulfils in every 
age His own prediction : I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto Me. 
Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast words 
of eternal life.* 

When I was asked to address you, I felt 
doubtful how far it was profitable to spend 
time in reiterating what has been so often 


* Ot. John xii. 32, vi. 68. 
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and so forcibly said by others on the subject 
of biblical criticism. I earnestly hope that 
those who are disturbed by critical difficulties 
may come to understand how very secondary 
is the importance of such matters. An 
eminent representative of historic criticism, 
whom I have already quoted, allows that “we 
need have but little fear that any views as to 
historic methods can invalidate our religious, 
our Christian experience. The great main 
truths of personal religion seem to me to 
stand before us like white mountain ranges, 
which we may measure and geologically 
examine, but which we cannot dream of 
moving.”* We are told, indeed, that a 
doctrine must “grow and change with 
changing conditions,” + but the main facts of 
human experience—sorrow, decay, suffering, 
sin, and death—are unchanging, and for 
strength to face them, for a law that will 
explain them, we need One who remains the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.t 
Those who are either seriously perplexed by 
the results of criticism, or who half uncon- 


* Prof. Gardner, op. cit. p. 16. 
+ Ibid. p. 289. } Heb. xiii. 8. 
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sciously make them an excuse for withholding 
their hearts from God, need to be reminded 
that the religion of Christ does not contain 
an answer to every question which human 
curiosity or intellectual restlessness may 
suggest. It offers that which will save 
human life from being wasted in frivolities 
and vain questionings, wrecked by passion, 
cankered by avarice, paralysed by doubt, 
emptied of joy and serviceableness by luxury 
and aimless sloth. It offers the present help, 
the transforming grace, of a living Saviour. 
To those who see things in their true pro- 
portion, the central message of the Bible 
remains unaffected by the results of human 
criticism, “higher” or “lower.” They. realise 
that while many things in the world are 
desirable, interesting, attractive, one thing 
only is needful.* They can understand why 
the Church of God in every age echoes the 
words addressed by St. Paul to his converts 
in Corinth—perhaps the most cultivated, but 
also the most dissolute, city of his day—I 
determined not to know anything among 
you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. t 
* §t. Luke x. 42. + 1 Cor. ii. 2. 
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THE HOLY SCRIPTURES AND THEIR 
VALUE 


By Rev. Dr. Rosepazz, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 


No one who has any knowledge of the real 
conditions of life to-day can deny, that the 
Bible does not occupy the place it did in the 
lives of our fellow-countrymen a century ago. 

How many are there here who, this morn- 
ing, either in private or together with their 
families, have read that precious volume 
which our forefathers loved and prized so 
much, and which is and will always be, at 
once the comfort of the sorrowful, the 
counsellor of the doubting, the strength of 
the weak and the very source of our national 
strength ? 


When Queen Victoria presented the Bible 
122 
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to the representatives of the King of Abys- 
sinia, in reply to that sovereign’s question as 
to wherein lay the secret of England’s great- 
ness, that noble woman (blessed be her 
memory!) was not only expressing a tre- 
mendous truth, but she was moreover echoing 
the basic sentiments of by far the larger 
proportion of her British subjects. I very 
much doubt if there are any of us here this 
morning who, in our heart of hearts, doubt 
that the Bible is a tremendous power for 
good. Nearly all men, whose opinion is worth 
taking, hold that book in peculiar reverence. 
In the olden days when our great-grand- 
mothers had but one book to read, those 
venerable ancestors, to whom we owe so 
much, became saturated with the words and 
teaching of that one book. They spoke of 
this book as being the very truth crystal- 
lised and held the Bible in such veneration 
that they almost made the book itself the 
object of worship; but they had a far clearer 
insight into the meaning of life than most 
people have to-day, their judgment was of a 
shrewder and more far-seeing character than 
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the average judgment of our own time, and 
I think many here will agree that the regular, 
persistent reading of this one book produced 
results in the nation that are daily becoming 
more clearly recognised, as their loss in the 
average person of to-day is felt. 

Such was the state of affairs a century or 
two ago, when men went to their Bibles to 
find answers to the problems of life when the 
rush and bustle and above all the miserable 
superficiality of our own day had not ener- 
vated and emasculated so many of our Church 
people and even of our communicants; but 
these true-hearted men and women, in the 
enthusiasm they felt for a wonderful book 
that spoke to their hearts and consciences as 
nothing else could do, went to an extreme 
which has resulted in a terrible and dangerous 
reaction. 

They found that the more imbued they were 
with the sacred writings the more enthusiastic 
they became about them. That, in very truth, 
these books of the Bible were “a light to 
their feet.” Many of them reproduced in 
their own persons that fire of enthusiasm 
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which the first translations of the Bible 
brought to the great leaders of the Reform- 
ation movements. Those leaders, as you well 
know, when they were first brought into 
contact with the Bible in their own tongue 
were moved by its words, its warnings and 
its grand hopes, as they had never been 
before. The inspiration they drew from its 
pages was as magnetic as it was convincing. 
They could face death and torture for it, 
and soon this great revelation of the will of 
God became the ruling power, not only in 
their individual lives, but in the life of the 
nation to which they belonged. 

Wherever an Englishman went there the 
Bible went; there it was the final court of 
appeal, and was referred to in the most 
trivial circumstances of life. It was a grand 
time for this country, but the evil result 
was close at hand. 

From a deep love for this great book, there 
grew up, as was inevitable, not merely a 
reverence for, but an actual adoration of the 
Holy Scriptures; instead of being made the 
path to Christ they were allowed to take His 
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place. His words were placed on an exact 
equality with the words of Moses or the 
Prophets. In many cases some chance quota- 
tion from the historical works enshrined in 
the sacred library that we call the Bible, 
was used as qualifying, or even negativing, 
the words of our Lord. A cult of the 
Bible grew up, and with it some strange 
and dangerous doctrines about the book 
itself. Men said, and said rightly, “This 
is no ordinary book, this is God’s word; this 
book is a revelation of God to man; it is 
inspired by God.” If only they had stopped 
at this point, how much better it would have 
been for our own day and generation; but, 
alas! like the Rabbis of old, they began to 
frame doctrines about the Bible that the 
Bible itself did not authorise. They claimed 
for it that which it did not claim for itself, 
and the result was a theory of inspiration 
which it has taken years of patient endeavour 
to displace; but which, in being displaced, 
has in too many instances brought down 
with it much that was precious and important 
in the superstructure. 
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The Rabbis always taught that the very 
arrangement of the letters in the word 
and the exact position of each word in 
the books of Moses had been planned by 
God; and that if men would take the trouble 
to count up the number of letters and 
words in a line or in a paragraph or in a 
chapter, they would find out strange and won- 
derful truths. In other words, that the writers 
of the Old Testament were in no way a part 
of their own writings; but that God told 
them exactly what to write and the way to 
write it. They were mere penmen, and their 
own ideas or their own personality in no 
way entered into the matter that they wrote. 
You well know the result of such a view, at 
the time of our Lord, when the “ Torah,” or 
Books of the Law, had reached the pitch of 

_being verily worshipped, and had become 
jindeed the tyrants of the Jewish nation. 
The Jews practically knew nothing of their 
real meaning, so occupied were they with 
the letter. 

This is just what occurred during the last 
century in this country. There grew up little 
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by little the weird, unchristian, unscriptural 
theory which was ultimately known as “ verbal 
inspiration.” For all practical purposes it did 
not differ from the Jewish conception against 
which our Lord and the Apostles so frequently 
spoke. In proportion as this doctrine was 
false it became popular, and in due time the 
clergy themselves dared not speak against 
this tyranny. Instead of reading the Bible 
in the spirit in which it was written it was 
to be read literally; if the original text said 
one thing and the Authorised Version said 
another, then the Authorised Version in 
English was to be accepted. If the Bible 
said that the world was made in six days, 
then no matter what the Hebrew might 
mean, it was to be understood as six days 
of twenty-four hours, and any deviation 
from this view was, even in the memory of 
some here, heresy of the worst kind. 

True, the Bible was an Eastern book, 
sealed to most Western minds and expressed 
with all the beauty and telling picturesque- 
ness of Eastern imagery; but the law had 
gone forth that it was always to be read in 
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the cold light of Western thought. No 
wonder that as time went on, thoughtful 
men rebelled against what they felt was at 
once destructive of all reverence for the 
Bible and also subversive, in the long run, 
to the religion associated with this form of 
fetich worship. 

As scientific facts were brought to the fore, 
the old story of Galileo became repeated. 
True, these men of science could not be put 
to death; but they could be made to suffer 
in every other possible way, and it became 
the avowed duty of so-called Christians to 
secure their social ostracism and to attack 
them at every point. The theory of Evolu- 
tion was for some reason or other supposed 
to militate against the Bible account of 
Creation, and its teachers were in consequence 
“anathema.” As the present generation grew 
up, they saw one after another of the strong- 
holds of those biblical idolators broken down ; 
they found that what these foolish professors 
of biblical learning said that the Bible taught 
was evidently not true, and that these “wicked 
men of Science” were after all right in their 

10 
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facts. The result was inevitable; men were 
too busy and too worried with the stress of 
those days to be able to study for them- 
selves; they went to church, often to hear 
diatribes against some absolutely established 
fact of science or history, until they came 
to associate the Bible with all these curious 
and untenable views on inspiration which 
the bitterness of controversy had manu- 
factured; the habit of proving everything 
by one disjointed sentence from the Bible 
came into vogue, and men were quite satis- 
fied to rest on the obvious fallacy that as 
the Bible said, “All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God,” it must all be equally 
inspired, and that by inspiration must be 
understood, absolute inerrancy and _ literal 
scientific accuracy for their own day. Men 
said, and said proudly, “If there is one word 
in the Bible that is not absolutely true taken 
literally, then the whole Bible is false. The 
Bible is inspired, and because it is inspired 
it is absolutely inerrant.” The result has 
been lamentable! Men have accepted this 
false theory; they have found what seem to 
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them, in the light of modern language and 
ideas, inaccuracies or misconceptions in the 
Bible, and they have taken these men as 
examples, and they have thrown the Bible over 
without stopping to ask whether such state- 
ments were in accordance with the claims 
which the Bible made for itself. As a result 
many have given up a splendid source of 
strength, and have dropped the habit of 
“family prayers,” I believe in many cases 
because they could not honestly read the Bible 
in the spirit of their childhood. It is a 
matter deeply to be lamented; but it is not 
irreparable; let us return to a older, but 
a truer view of the whole question. 

Wherein lay the error? I cannot lay claim 
to point out every weak spot in the past ; 
but I offer you my own opinion, asking you, 
however, only to accept it as my opinion 
and not to take it in any way as final. 

I have often felt that the source of many 
of our theological differences lay in the undue 
emphasis given to points which require the 
least emphasis. In the case of our Bible the 
tendency has been to place an undue 
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emphasis on its inspiration, whereas the real 
question of importance is not the nature of 
its inspiration, but, whether or no lia a 
revelation of God to man. I believe that 
the Bible can never be successfully defended 
by arguing its inspiration. The Bible’s 
primary claim for itself is not that of 
inspiration, but the claim that it is real 
history. If the historical trustworthiness of 
the Bible can be maintained, it is not in 
need of any further defence. If that trust- 
worthiness can not be maintained, no doctrine 
of inspiration can be of any value. To try 
to defend the historical trustworthiness of 
the Bible on the basis of some doctrine 
of its inspiration, is to try to make a pyramid 
stand on its apex. If the history which this 
volume records does not justify the claim 
that it enshrines a unique revelation, it will 
be mere folly to support that claim by 
asserting that God superintended the writing 
of the books. 

‘When, however, we claim what is true, 
viz., that the Bible is a steadily progressive 
revelation of God and His purposes, we are 
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on solid ground. We hold, for example, that 
the Gospels can stand for history, and that 
in the Gospels we have a true and accurate 
account of Christ’s work and person. Must 
we, then, prove the inspiration of the Gospels 
before we can maintain the facts which they 
record ? 

Christianity is an historical religion—that 
is, a religion of facts. It has come to be 
what it is by a long series of historical 
events. It is not the only revelation that 
God has given to man; but it is the most 
complete record in existence of the movements 
of God in history. It points out to us the 
most important stages of that progressive 
history and enables us to interpret its 
significance. Personally I do not think we 
shall ever be able to frame an adequate 
theory of inspiration with regard to the 
Bible, for the same theory would not be 
applicable to all its writers and all its parts. 
How could one possibly speak in the same 
terms of the inspiration of the writer of 
Ecclesiastes and that of the Gospel according 
to St. John? What formula descriptive of 
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inspiration would be equally applicable to 
the Song of Solomon and to the Epistles of 
St. Paul ? 

It has been thought wise by a certain 
section of Churchmen to hold up hands of 
horror at the science of Biblical Criticism ; 
they would make us believe that faith is 
imperilled by it. Brethren, I do not know 
as much as I should wish to about what is 
known as the “ Higher Criticism”; but I feel 
sure of this, that the Bible has nothing to 
fear from any kind of criticism. If it is, 
as I believe, historically true, the more 
criticism it has the more will its truth be 
demonstrated. No book in the world has 
ever been subjected to so much opposition; 
but, as far as I can see, every attack has 
simply established it on firmer ground. All 
that any kind of criticism can do, is to 
make us modify our views about it, to 
understand it better, and not to misinterpret 
it as men have done in the past. The real 
peril is rather on the other side; there is a 
great danger that by asserting things that 
we have no right to assert about the Bible, 
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we may lead men to doubt the reality of 
the revelation itself. Men will never fail in 
sufficient appreciation of the Bible so long 
as they believe that it is a revelation of 
God’s dealings with the world, and so long 
as they believe in Christ. If they doubt 
revelation and depreciate Christ, it is vain 
to talk to them about the inspiration of the 
Bible. If they accept the truth of revelation 
and the supreme significance of Christ, their 
conception of the Bible will take care of 
itself. 

How thankful we ought to be to know 
that we live in days when the truth about 
the Bible is being regained ! and I am hopeful 
enough to believe that the day is not far 
distant when the “Book of Books” 


more become the friend, counsellor, and guide 


will once 


of our best men and women. 

I doubt not that many of you have read 
with a sense of great relief the wise words of 
the Bishop of London on this subject—words 
which seem to me of sufficient importance to 
be quoted again and again: “If we have been 
foolish enough,” says Dr. Ingram, “to base 
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our faith upon a belief in the mechanical 
inspiration of every word of Holy Scripture, 
then our faith may very possibly be over- 
thrown in the ruin of the fetich which we 
have made. But the Bible never teaches 
such a conception of itself... . . The writers 
of the Bible write not as mechanical pens, 
but as the penmen of the Holy Ghost, and > 
they remain in knowledge of science and 
contemporaneous history the true men of 
their own times” (A. F. Winnington Ingram, 
Lord Bishop of London. Under the Dome of 
St. Paul's). 

In the face of these and other similar words 
from the divines of our own day, surely we 
may take a step forward and claim for the 
Bible, that of all books it stands unique both 
in its history and contents. It speaks to us 
as nothing else can. When we read it in 
the right spirit, we are verily in touch with 
something higher than ourselves: it brings 
Christ near to us. 

May I, in conclusion, make two suggestions ? 
The first affects the family, the second the 
individual. Realising that in this sacred 
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literature we have a revelation of God's 
dealings with man and his highest revelation 
in Christ, ought not every parent, ought not 
the head of every household to gather those 
he or she can influence around them and 
take counsel from these oracles of God, and 
then, uniting in prayer, ask from the Giver 
of all Strength for power to carry into their 
daily work the lessons that are to be gathered 
from the passage read? I believe that if 
people wish to have the blessing of God on 
their homes, they must honour God in the 
home. There is nothing to my mind more 
beautiful than the picture, so aptly drawn 
by the Scotch bard, of a family gathered 
together to read the sacred page, and then 
to offer up prayer to the Giver of all good 
gifts. 

With reference to the individual I would 
merely suggest what I often suggest to 
those who are about to be confirmed, viz., 
that they should, for a time, try the ex- 
periment of reading the Gospels and only 
the Gospels, and, moreover, that they should 
read those Gospels with but one object, 
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viz., to get a clear idea of the character 
and person of the Saviour. Have you 
ever tried the experiment of reading for 
your daily passage only some passage which 
relates either what Jesus said or what Jesus 
did? If you try to do this, you will find that 
the picture of the Saviour will one day flash 
upon you with a magnetic power, that will 
make Him so precious to you that you will 
come to prize Him most of all; and just 
because it tells you of Him the Bible will 
be to you the greatest possession in the 
world. * 


* The writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Stevens’s Doctrine and Life. 


VII 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By Rev. Witrrip RicHMoND 


Is there any one who can fail to appreciate 
the appeal which is made to us when we are 
face to face with a child? There it is, this 
living thing, this centre and spring of vitality, 
so pathetic in its weakness, in its ignorance 
of that world which it challenges with its 
strange, defiant smile; so full of possibilities, 
unseen, unknown possibilities of mischief and 
ruin, and yet so full of promise; the raw 
material of the future—the man and the 
woman that is to be in the coming day, when 
some, perhaps, of our hopes and ambitions 
will be fulfilled, and we who formed them 
and cherished them will have passed away. 


What is our duty to the child as religious 
139 
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people? It is our duty to educate him— 
there is not much doubt of that—to draw 
out the powers that lie hidden within him, 
to fit him to live his own life, to arm him 
for the struggle that lies before him, to train 
him to be ready to deal with the world in 
which we foresee that he will find himself 
when he is a man. It is a religious duty 
this. It raises questions enough, this task 
which we are bound to face—questions as to 
our present education and its curriculum; 
whether we have appreciated the real object 
of education, to prepare for life, and whether 
the means which we are using are at all 
adapted to attain that object in the world 
of to-day. These problems wait. Many of 
those who are engaged in the work of 
education know that they are urgent enough. 
And the suspicion that our educational system 
may after all be doing the wrong thing in the 
wrong way makes many people regard the 
controversy as to religious education as an 
obstacle to be cleared out of the way. It 
is an obstacle. It does stand in the way of 
an attempt to determine whether we are 
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taking the best means of fitting our children 
for their work. It is an obstacle, and the 
fact that it is so makes it incumbent on us 
to ask ourselves, In this controversy as to 
religious education, what are we fighting 
for? 

The battle itself we are fighting is weary 
and distracting enough, the battle which 
lies both behind us and before us, to secure 
for the Church in any settlement of the ques- 
tion of religious education that which alone 
she needs, a fair field and no favour. We have 
no doubts as to our cause or as to the neces- 
sity of fighting for it. But it is a weary and 
distracting battle all the same. And it is a 
relief to go behind all the details of the 
controversy and to ask, when we find our- 
selves face to face with the child, what are 
we, as religious people, as Churchmen and 
Churchwomen, bound to do for him? 

Face to face with the child. I look back 
over twenty-five years of ministerial life, 
spent almost entirely in the work of religious 
education. And as I look back it is the child, 
the living, human thing that I recall. The 
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young man that came up to the University, 
raw and unfledged, full of keen life, looking 
out upon a future whose difficulties he had 
not gauged, but which you felt that his 
courage would not be unequal to meet, full 
of a promise which, thank God, in life after 
life one has seen fulfilled. He was a child 
then, though he would not like you to have 
told him so. The public schoolboy, straight 
from home, a pure, unsullied soul, just about 
to plunge into the rough-and-tumble life of 
school. One tried to warn him of dangers 
unknown that lay before him. One dared 
not believe that he would pass through them 
unscathed. Here he stands before one to-day, 
with his sins, perhaps, and his repentances 
behind him, a clear-eyed, God-fearing man. 
The schoolboy of a younger age, still a child 
in affection, needing a life half home, half 
school—how could one hope that he would 
carry on that tenderness of conscience and 
of heart as he began his battle and learnt 
to strengthen his will, to stand alone? Well, 
thank God, one meets him too, and finds 
that the child one remembers still looks at 
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one out of the eyes of the man. Or, passing 
to a different part of the educational field, 
face them in the mass. I remember morning 
after morning, when one started on a day’s 
work of inspection in religious knowledge, 
tired and half awake, and after a cold, dark 
railway journey went into the school, how 
one’s whole soul woke up as one found 
oneself face to face with the children, per- 
haps first with row upon row of children 
of six and seven, with wide, expectant eyes, 
and faces ready to be composed for prayer, 
though here and there an eye might peep out 
between half-closed lids; or a class of bright 
boys, smiling, eager for the expected encounter 
of wits, with minds ready to follow where 
they were led, and to respond to calls, not 
only for quick intelligence, but for earnest 
and reverent appreciation. 

Well, there they all are—souls that one has 
met with, soul to soul, on holy ground; souls 
in the making, men and women now, learning 
in God’s larger school the lessons of the longer 
childhood of life. Forgive me for dwelling on 
these memories. I only want to make you 
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feel that for those who take part in it 
religious education is a very living thing. It 
is a living thing because it means the child. 
There he is, face to face with you. What 
do you want to give him? 

The comparison of the two parts of the 
field of education of which I have spoken— 
the children of the wealthier classes and the 
children of the classes educated in elementary 
schools—suggests one thing which you want 
to give him, but which I must put aside 
to-day. In the religious education of the 
wealthier and well-to-do classes, the home is 
the great educational agent. The school 
assumes it, and builds on it. No doubt the 
grace of God can triumph over difficulties, 
and the poorest home may be a true home 
in which the influence of mother and father 
is felt as the ruling religious influence in the 
life of the child.. But in the main it is true 
to say that the great educational question is 
the question as to the homes of the poorer 
classes of the community, the question which 
includes not only the housing question, but 
all the other social questions which affect 
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the relation of rich and poor, and the causes 
which produce the patent evils of our present 
social state. It is never to be forgotten in 
talking about education that the home is the 
real school. 

But leaving all that aside, and taking 
the child as he comes to us, from whatever 
kind of home, what do we want to give 
him? We want to make God and the love 
of God a reality to him—a dominant, all- 
pervading fact. We want to make God 
known to him as God has made Himself 
known, by letting him learn to think of 
himself as a member of a spiritual society 
in which God dwells, in which, through the 
mutual services rendered to one another by 
its members, the truths about God and what 
He has done and does for man are treasured 
and passed on from age to age, from old to 
young, in which the rule of life to be observed 
by those who live in fellowship with God and 
with one another is held up as the standard, 
in which the forgiveness and the grace of 
God is administered through the means 
which He has appointed to pass current in 

11 
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their society, and the love of God is spread 
abroad and maintained as the animating 
spirit of their life one with another. 

The principle, then, of religious education 
for us is that to teach a child to know God 
means to bring him up as a member of the 
Christian Society, the Church. It is this 
consciousness of belonging to a spiritual 
fellowship which is to be his strength, so 
that in after years, even when he feels to 
be alone, he may know that he is not 
alone, but is one of a great army, under 
the Captain of our salvation, Christ. This 
is our one principle, that to teach the child 
to know God in Christ means for us to 
teach him to know God in the Body of 
Christ, the Christian Society, the Church. 

And this one principle has taken shape in 
three main contentions :— 

I. First, it is this which has led us to 
strive to maintain, even over a part of the 
educational field, what we have, perhaps, 
been too fond of calling “our” schools, 
Church schools—schools, that is, the manage- 
ment of which lay with Churchmen, the 
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teachers of which were Churchmen and 
Churchwomen, schools which taught the 
Creed of the Church, and which by all 
these means were pervaded and governed 
by the spirit, the atmosphere of Church 
life. It is scarcely possible to over-rate the 
educational value of this Church spirit and 
Church atmosphere. It is scarcely possible 
to estimate the greatness of the loss which 
we face as we find ourselves compelled to 
recognise, first, that for the maintenance of 
these schools we pay a heavy price—the 
price, namely, of being obliged to leave 
Church children in the schools which are 
not Church schools, without Church teaching 
at all; secondly, that, from causes which we 
cannot control, the efficiency of the secular 
teaching in Church schools is hampered, so 
that we feel that we do not do justice to 
the children; thirdly, that from the same 
causes the proportionate number of Church 
schools tends to be gradually diminished ; 
and, lastly, that in those that remain the 
powers of management that are left to us 
tend less and less to carry with them the all- 
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important power to govern the atmosphere 
and spirit of the education as a whole. To 
be deprived of this atmosphere and spirit 
as the setting of the religious teaching is a 
great loss. I should be the last to deny it. 
My own work of religious teaching has been 
done almost entirely under these happy con- 
ditions. And among the impressions which 
I brought away from the years during which 
I was in touch with the religious teaching 
of a northern diocese, none was stronger 
than this, that the debt of the Church and 
of the community at large to the school- 
masters and mistresses who were doing their 
work in this spirit was incalculably great. 

But though the loss is great, the gain will 
be great also. Above all, there will be the 
enormous relief of gaining access for the 
Church to those of her children who are 
now educated in provided schools. To that 
I shall return. But besides that, we as a 
Church must, I think, confess that our rights 
of management have not always been rightly 
used. We have taken advantage of the fact 
that many Nonconformist parents, whether 
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from indifference, or from whatever cause, 
have not withdrawn their children from 
Church teaching. We have been disposed 
to exult in the opportunity of giving Church 
teaching to children whom we knew to come 
from Nonconformist homes, where, perhaps, 
it was tolerated or disregarded from an in- 
stinctive and well-founded sense that the 
home influence might be trusted to be 
stronger than the school teaching. This has 
had an unrealising effect on the religious 
teaching. May I illustrate this by repeating 
here a story which I have told elsewhere? 
I was once examining some upper standards 
in a Prayer Book subject. I began with a 
general question, What do you go to: church 
for? There was a dead silence. I repeated 
the question. Still there was no answer. 
Then a seventh standard boy stood up and 
said very politely, “Please, sir, we don’t go 
to church.” Now that is an extreme case, 
but it is a typical case. It is an instance, a 
grotesque instance, if you like, of teaching, 
fruitless and unpractical and therefore bad 
for the Nonconformist children, and there- 
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fore, also, giving a terrible unreality to the 
same teaching for any Church children who 
shareinit. Our teaching will be more genuine. 
The change so far will be a change for the 
better. And it will be a gain that we should 
no longer be open to the temptation, by such 
action as this, to give legitimate offence to 
our Nonconformist brethren. That will be 
a great gain. 

But there is another gain besides this. 
We have looked at this contest over the 
management of Church schools as a con- 
flict between Churchmen and Nonconfor- 
mists. I believe the truth to be that we 
have been contending against a principle, 
working in the political and social changes 
of our time, which we ought to welcome— 
the principle, I mean, of social responsibility. 
In fact, in relation to education it was the 
Church itself which asserted that education 
was a “National” concern. And in the 
period of purely voluntary education—the 
period before the first Government grant of 
1833, a period sometimes rather conveniently 
forgotten and ignored—the Church, as a 
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great voluntary agency in what it called a 
“National” work, took its full share in what 
was, I believe, a greater advance in education 
than has been made in any similar period 
since. 

If, then, we lose by the sacrifice of Church 
management, we gain by the extension of 
the field of Church teaching, we gain in 
that we shall no longer give cause of com- 
plaint to our Nonconformist brethren, we gain 
in that our teaching will be more genuine, and 
we gain by the realisation of the principle 
that society at large is responsible for giving 
to children the preparation for life which is 
their due. And the realisation of that 
principle is an instance of the permeation 
of society and of political life by religious 
and Christian influence, for which the Church 
may well be thankful, and which she may 
well be glad to forward. 

Il. Secondly, we have contended for the 
principle, and shall more consistently contend 
for it in the future, that for the children of 
Churchmen the Church is the teaching body. 
We shall more consistently contend for it if 
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the change comes about which I have antici- 
pated, because we have at present in provided 
schools, and have had in the past in Board 
Schools, no part as a Church in guiding the 
religious teaching of children of Church 
parents educated in those schools. And Board 
Schools cover nearly half the field in England 
as a whole, and three-quarters of the field in 
London. Here is a duty which over this large 
part of the field the Church at present leaves 
undone. 

And yet there is no doubt about the 
principle which makes it imperative for us 
to do it. If we are to teach children to know 
God in Christ, we must teach them by the 
lips of those who have learnt to believe in 
Christ in His Church, who have received His 
grace in the Sacraments which He ordained, 
who are guided by the Spirit that dwells in 
His Body. From whom did you learn to 
believe in Christ? Not from a book, even the 
Bible, not from a syllabus, not even from a 
Creed, but from a living person through 
whom you came in contact with, the living 
witness of the Church to Christ. It is so that 
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children must always advance in the learning 
of religion if they are to advance in it at all. 
And all the religious teaching that is given 
to them must be religious in the sense. that 
it is guided and animated by the spirit that 
pervades the living society, which lives to 
bear witness to Christ. 

And not only is it true that only the Church 
spirit can give the Church teaching, it is further 
true that Church membership is with us an 
essential element in the teaching to be given. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ as it is declared 
by His Church is not a series of statements, 
a summary of facts, a collection of truths. 
The Gospel is an experience ; the experience 
of life in the Christian body. By becoming 
a member of that body the child becomes 
a Christian, and the Christian religion is 
learnt by the child through his spiritual inter- 
course with those members of the Christian 
society with whom he is naturally brought 
into contact. The relation of Christian father 
and Christian mother to Christian child is one 
such lesson; the relation of Christian priest 
to the people of God is another such lesson ; 
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the relation of Christian teacher to Christian 
learner is another such lesson. Not only 
does the spirit, the experience of the truth, 
by the language of the lips, the eyes, the 
whole demeanour pass from soul to soul, 
but the child as he grows up is learning 
through each and all of these relations be- 
tween Christian and Christian, not to think 
of himself as living a solitary religious life, 
but as knit up by the ordinance of God with 
those, whose care and service and love are the 
means of bringing near and making known 
to him once for all the eternal love of God. 
For these deep and real spiritual reasons no 
religious teaching can satisfy us which is not 
given to members of Christ's Church by 
members of Christ’s Church. There is no 
question here of what are the truths taught. 
The truths are the truths that underlie the 
Life. The Life is the vital thing. The truths 
without the Life, even if they could be 
separated from it, would no longer be the 
truths we want to give. This is the conse- 
cration of the teacher’s function. This is 
what makes teaching a “Charisma,” a gift 
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of the Spirit, that in teaching, as a form of 
spiritual intercourse between soul and soul 
in the living Body of Christ, God is manifest, 
is made known. 

It may well be that when the field of 
Chureh teaching for Church children is 
widened, the new field of work will be felt 
to constitute a call to the Church for the 
systematic organisation of a body of religious 
teachers, a call to Churchmen and Church- 
women to devote their lives to this high and 
sacred vocation, to bring near to our children 
the knowledge of God in Christ in the full 
and effective teaching of the Gospel of 
the Church. Such teaching must not be 
“amateur.” Those who teach must, have 
learnt their work. They need the same power 
of discipline that all teachers need. The same, 
and more; for they need above all that power 
to hold the attention of the hearts and minds 
of the children which comes of the realisation 
of the work they undertake—to present God 
to those whom He loves. 

III. Thirdly, our principle that the religious 
teaching of the child must be the religious 
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teaching of the Church, takes the form of a 
contention for teaching the belief in a definite 
Creed and the use of definite Sacraments. 
Dogma? Never be misled into discussing the 
question from the point of view which that 
catchword suggests. Creeds and Sacraments 
mean to a child, as those who have taught 
them to children know, the Living, Present 
God; the Divine, Helping, Saving Christ, the 
Everlasting Son; the Living, Sanctifying 
Spirit. Wherever you are asked to teach 
Christianity without Creeds and Sacraments, 
you are being asked to let go from the religion 
of the child either something of the sense that 
it is God with whom he has to do in Christ 
and in His Church, or else something of the 
sense that the God with whom he has to 
do is present here and now, God with us, the 
Word made Flesh. And I would boldly say 
that the experience of those who teach con- 
firms this. Our teaching is definite, as it were 
by accident. It is definite because it must be 
real, spiritual, vivid, laying hold of body and 
soul of the whole being of the man. 

There are truths which we hold in common 
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with those who do not recite the same Creeds 
as we do, or believe the sacramental truths 
by which we live. God forbid that we should 
undervalue our common heritage with them 
of faith in God through Christ. But if we 
are asked to put our Creed and our Sacra- 
ments in a secondary place, in a kind of 
supplement or appendix, to religious teaching, 
let us never forget that Truth is one and 
whole. When you teach a child three parts 
of the truth and omit the fourth part, you 
are, of course, not merely omitting the fourth 
part, you are teaching him that it may be 
omitted, and therefore that it is less impor- 
tant. But more than that. Truth cannot be 
divided into parts. The Eternal Being of God, 
His everlasting Love, the Incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Atonement He made 
upon the Cross, are brought home to us, as 
they are brought home in no other way, by 
our belief in the living Society, the Church, 
in which that Spirit dwells into which we are 
baptized and whereby we cry, Abba, Father ; 
the Church in which the Eternal Son who 
was made flesh comes in the perpetual 
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memorial of His sacrifice on the Cross to 
make us partakers of His most blessed Body 
and Blood that He may dwell in us and we 
in Him. 

We want to teach the children “simple 
faith in Christ?” Certainly we do; faith in 
“Christ in us, the Hope of Glory.” The 
Sacraments are the expression of this faith— 
faith in the indwelling Christ. You tell the 
child that as when his bodily life began he 
was not able to feed or move himself, but was 
fed and carried by the love of others, so by 
their love, too, the life of his soul was begun, 
he was committed to the arms of God’s mercy, 
surrendered to the operation of the Spirit by 
which he was made a member of Christ, a 
child of God, and that, as a child of God, 
ever since he can remember, he has been able 
to express his faith in God through Christ by 
praying “Our Father.” “Faith in Christ ?” 
What does it mean? It means that in the 
ordinance in which the Church perpetually 
recalls the One Sacrifice once offered upon 
the Cross, you kneel at the altar with out- 
stretched, empty hand to say— 
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‘“* Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling.” 
“Faith in Christ?” Spiritual faith in God 
in Christ, to surrender yourself to His Love; 
as you acknowledge it before Him, as you say 
over the things in which He has shown it, 
this is what it means to say the Creed. And 
every article in the Creed is taught from this 
point of view—it is a point in God’s revelation 
of His love in act—a reason why we should 
give ourselves up to Him—an occasion for 
reviving the spirit of faith in our hearts. 
“Simple Bible teaching?” That is what the 
Creed and the Catechism are to us. We can- 
not divorce the two from one another. On 
the one hand the Creed and the Catechism 
are to us a way of teaching the Bible—every 
word in them is a signpost to the Scriptures ; 
and, on the other hand, it is to us impossible 
to teach the Bible without teaching the Creed. 
If you attempt to teach the Bible without 
Creed and Sacraments, what are you to do? 
Either you must eliminate such passages as 
the third chapter of St. John’s Gospel and the 
sixth—that is not teaching the Bible; or you 
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must eliminate elements essential to the story. 
To omit, or to pass lightly over, words like 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” 
“Before Abraham was, I am,” “~T and My 
Father are one,” is not merely to omit or to 
pass lightly over an occasional verse, an 
occasional text, it is to rob the story of its 
sense, to take away the provocation to the 
Jews and the justification of our Blessed Lord 
Himself. 

Tt is with the Bible in her hand, as the test 
of truth, and the source of spiritual teaching, 
that the Church recites the Creed, which is 
the expression of the surrender of the soul 
of man to the Indwelling Love of God. There 
is nothing in our Creeds which does not play 
its part in bringing home to the soul that 
God is, and that God is in us of a truth. 

This is what we mean, then, by religious 
education. This is what we fight for. 
Further, we must be prepared, if need be, 
in time to come, to face new tasks, to organise 
new forces, to devise new methods, to make 
new sacrifices, if so we can in any way 
secure that there shall be no child of Church 
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parents in the land who does not in the daily 
school-life, which is a large part—the business 
part—of the life of a child, find himself face 
to face with some one commissioned by the 
Church of which he is a member to teach him 
about God and Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Spirit; once for all, for all his life, to make 
the present Love of God in Christ the 
dominant reality, the Eternal Fact for him, 
the Truth which he may ignore and sin 
against and forget, but which will remain, as 
long as he lives, a haunting Presence not to 
be put by, a revelation which once made 
can never altogether fade away, a refuge to 
which he may return, to which returning he 
may find rest and peace, refreshment and 
strength, the joy of service, and the present 
Love of God. 

This is our aim. This is what we contend 
for. But contention is a dangerous thing. It 
is so easy to be quite sure that we are right. 
As St. Paul said, “ We know that we all. have 
knowledge. Knowledge puffeth up but charity 
edifieth.” And charity towards our Noncon- 
formist brethren with whom we find ourselves 

12 
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at issue is a very urgent duty for Churchmen. 
Do not let yourselves be driven into that fatal 
distrust of those with whom we deal which 
prevents you from accepting their assurances, 
or approaching them man to man with the 
frankness which invites frankness in return. 
Such a temper provokes the very evils which 
it fears. 

Do not let the inevitable conflict of prin- 
ciples and beliefs generate the animosity and 
the heat which make us unworthy to be 
champions of the Faith of God, which not 
only incapacitate us from discerning the truth 
in our opponents’ case and the justice which 
we owe to them, but also prevent us from 
being clear-sighted in policy as to the means 
by which to advance our own cause. Strive 
earnestly to do justice to even the most pro- 
voeative and unreasonable of your opponents. 
There is the man you want to win. You will 
not win him by making our methods a 
caricature, still less by making them a pale 
and ineffective copy of those which you 
~ deplore in him. 


Among Nonconformists, as amongst our- 
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selves, there are cool-headed and wise and 
charitable leaders as well as hot-headed 
partisans. Do not let us help by ignoring the 
wise to give the battle over to the lead of 
the foolish. We acknowledge thankfully the 
work of God among our Nonconformist 
brethren. Because we are bound to contend 
for our Faith and our Sacraments we do not 
limit the illimitable love of God, and confine 
His overflowing grace to the channels of His 
promise. We owe them debt upon debt for 
the zeal and enthusiasm which .they have 
thrown over and over again into the causes 
of humanity and justice, for the spiritual 
wisdom which they have given to the common 
stock of Christianity in the study of the 
Gospel and the Scriptures of God. We neces- 
sarily provoke them by not accepting their 
overtures for common teaching of our common 
Christian faith. Let us at least make it 
plain that we leave the door open for any 
community of teaching in which the con- 
sciences of Churchmen and Nonconformists 
can allow them to join. And, above all, let 
us acknowledge with devout thankfulness to 
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Almighty God, that whether they seek the 
end by the same road as we do or by another, 
they have, a very large proportion of them 
at least, one desire in common with us—the 
desire that the education given by England 
to English children should not even appear 
to be an education without God. 

Let us all, both those who are and those 
who are not actively engaged in this con- 
troversy, pray that God will take away from 
us all bitterness and hardness of heart, and 
give us in full measure the charity that 
thinketh no evil, the charity that buildeth up. 


VIII 
THE CHURCH AND WORKING MEN | 
: By Rev. J. E. Warts-D1TcHFIELD 


Has the Church of England lost its hold upon 
the men of London? The Census recently 
conducted by the Daily News shows that the 
Church still stands pre-eminent in London. 
To add up the number of all those attending 
places of worship other than the Church of 
England, and to argue because these equal the 
same total as the Church, and that something 
called Nonconformity is practically as strong 
as the Church, is most misleading and inaccu- 
rate. If the various bodies thus grouped 
together represent the same thing, why are 
they divided? Some are surely nearer to the 
Church than to each other. What affinity has 
the Wesleyan with the Unitarians, or even 


with the Baptists, from which he differs on 
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the most cherished articles of his faith? Asa 
matter of fact the Congregationalists, which 
rank as the body which next to the Church 
appears to reach and retain men, only num- 
bered according to the Census 29,806 men, as 
against 98,477 given as the number for the 
Church of England. The total number of 
men, however, grouped as Nonconformists is 
120,782, with 23,436, including 15,016 Jews, 
attending other places. 

Thus we get as the total number of men 
attending anywhere in London— 





Church of England ... ae .. 98,477 men 

Various Nonconformists ... ee kU, CO ees 

Other services, mostly Jews w= «23,486, 
Total oe sce 242,695 








Thus the total number of men living in a 
population of 4,536,541 who were found. to 
attend anywhere was only 242,695. Surely 
a number to cause great searchings of hearts 
among all Christian people, especially among 
Churchmen, for although noting the pre- 
eminent position of the Church in London, 
we do so feeling that it ought to be far, very 
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far, stronger than itis. The fact that it was 
first in the field in every quarter in London, 
that it has all the advantage of its historic 
position as the National Church, and that the 
means at its disposal for the carrying on of 
its work are greater than can possibly be 
obtained by Nonconformity, coupled with the 
fact that its official workers, whether paid or 
honorary, as clergy, lay or women workers, 
devoting all their time to the service of the 
Church, far outnumber those employed in 
Nonconformist work, causes an expectation 
that the Church of England should be rela- 
tively stronger than she appears to be as 
revealed in the Census table. 

Numbers are not everything. One hundred 
in a certain district may mean more than five 
hundred in another, yet, broadly speaking, the 
whole survey, excepting one or two districts, 
is disappointing and humiliating. 

How can things be improved? In asking 
this question we must remember that the 
motive underlying all our endeavours to 
strengthen the Church must be simply and 
solely that the Master's Kingdom may be 
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extended. The cause of Christ and the cause 
of the Church must be identical. Anything 
which would divide them must be put on one 
side. Our business is to extend the Kingdom 
of Christ by means of the Church and her 
work. Can the Church do this more efficiently 
than at present? We think that she can, if 
she will prayerfully and thoughtfully revise 
her methods to suit the situation. 

- Firstly. Is the Church concerned more with 
the “ninety and nine” in the fold than with the 
one which has gone astray? In other words, 
what proportion of time, thought, and expen- 
diture is concentrated on those inside the fold, 
and what proportion on those outside? Is not 
the multiplicity of services for the “righteous 
few” preventing adequate attention to the 
“ungodly many”? Would it not be well to 
remove for a time the centre of gravity in a 
parish from the building known as the church 
to a street called a slum. Do the clergy know 
the names of the drunkards in their parish as 
well as they do the names of the communi- 
eants? ‘Go ye into all the world” means to 
the parish priest not merely his own Church, 
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which is apt to become his world, but every 
nook and corner of his parish. If this was 
fully recognised, and the priest went to see 
the man on the Saturday, would it not be 
more likely that the man would come to hear 
his message on the Sunday ? 

Secondly. Has the ornate character of the 
services been increased to the detriment of the 
power of preaching? To minimise worship 
would be worse than folly, yet we find 
that the New Testament lays stress on the 
word preached. “Faith comes by hearing.” 
The Apostles were a race of preachers, of 
evangelists. Was it the service of the Church 
that brought forth the revival in the first 
century? Or that of the eighteenth, or the 
wonderful changes which we have seen in our 
day in Uganda, or in Fiji? or was it, by the 
blessing of God, the story of the Cross told by 
men who had felt its power? The message 
must be the message—‘ Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified.” Is the pith of Article XI. preached ? 
—“ Wherefore, that we are justified by faith 
alone, is a most wholesome doctrine.” Is the 
Gospel which led to three thousand being con- 
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verted in one day, and the Philippian jailer on 
another day, preached to-day? Present and 
full salvation by faith in Christ. Where this 
is preached there cannot long be an empty 
church. Surely this is what men want. 

Thirdly. Is it not time that the fact was 
recognised that, although as a_ book of 
devotions for Christians, the Prayer Book is 
beyond criticism, yet that for the godless and 
the outcast some other form of service is re- 
quired? Suppose that an appeal was made 
to our own people to abstain from attending 
church on Sunday next, and that we could 
then fill the building with the hostile and 
apathetic, how would the service succeed ? 
How many would follow? How many could? 
Would the Psalms, Te Deum, and Canticles be 
understood—or even some of the lessons for 
the day? The Prayer Book, with all its ex- 
cellent characteristics, is not a book for the 
uninitiated. Does a service need to be in 
Latin in order to be “not understood by the 
people ”? 

By all means let us hold fast the service 
as appointed in the Prayer Book for those 
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in communion with us, for the Church is a 
“congregation of faithful men”; but does not 
a Church which claims a right to decree rites 
and ceremonies incur a great responsibility 
which provides a service for only one class 
of people? What the Church needs to-day 
is one doctrine, but elasticity regarding forms 
of service and methods of work. In populous 
parishes ought there not to be, on the Sunday 
evening, a Popular Service in addition to the 
one already held? But let it be worthy of the 
name. If not held in church a good hall 
should be provided—not a dismal room in 
a back street—and it should be held at the 
best hour for catching the people. That the 
poverty-stricken Mission Hall does not attract 
is sufficiently evident from the Census. 
Why should the National Sunday League be 
allowed to engage the finest halls in London 
for the Sunday evenings? Why should not 
the wealthiest Church in existence engage 
the Alhambra, the Empire, the Palace, 
and every music-hall in London for the 
Sunday nights in the winter? Make such 
services the channel to the Church. First 
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evangelise, then teach—this is the apostolic 
order. If the Church would realise that it 
can do everything which the best type of 
Nonconformity is doing in this direction with- 
out the sacrifice of a single principle, then a 
Census in ten years’ time would reveal a very 
different result. We need something different 
from our ordinary Church Service to which 
we can ask the man in the gutter. Surely it 
can be provided. 

Fourthly. Ought any man to be appointed 
for life to any particular post in the Church? 
In how many parishes to-day is the work of 
God languishing simply and solely because 
the wrong man is in charge? Ought the 
Church to permit parish after parish to be 
given up to hostility and apathy owing to 
its clergy being incapable—either physically, 
morally, or spiritually—to perform the proper 
duties of his ministerial office ? 

The Church exists for the extension of the 
Kingdom of God and not for the sustenance 
of the Ministry. Appointment for life should 
be abolished and some system devised by 
which men who, from any cause, are unable 
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to grapple with the difficulties of their par- 
ticular parishes, are removed. To contend 
with hostility and apathy requires special 
physical, mental, and spiritual gifts, and if 
these be lacking, the parish should be placed 
in other hands. Reading of parish after 
parish, with a population of ten thousand or 
more, and yet not a hundred adults inside the 
walls of God’s House, is at least a matter for 
careful consideration. How many clergy who 
are failures where they are, might be singu- 
larly successful in another sphere! The free- 
hold must go; and the sooner the better. 
Fifthly. Are not the unhappy divisions 
within the Church a greater cause of weak- 
ness than we imagine? Even granting that 
the distinctly Romanising section of the 
historic High Church party is not as large as 
is usually thought, yet so long as it is allowed 
to exist, whether large or small, it plays into 
the hands of the enemies of the Church. The 
agitation which it engenders prevents united 
action even on the part of those who are not 
its adherents owing to fear of being misunder- 


stood. The ordinary High Churchman fre- 
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quently will not work with the Evangelical 
because he hesitates to even seem to approve 
of the methods of the ultra-Protestant, while 
the Evangelical holds aloof from the High 
Churchman rather than appear to countenance 
disloyal Ritualistic and Romish doctrines. In 
the meantime concerted action is impossible, 
and many schemes which could only be carried 
to a successful issue by a united Church are 
languishing. This spirit of unrest operates 
against the Church ; it cripples her usefulness. 
The attention of the clergy and laity are 
withdrawn from their proper work of winning 
men to Christ, and thus time and opportunity 
are lost. 

But something more must be required—her 
creed must be clear and definite. Those who 
have practically torn their Bibles into shreds 
have no place in the ministry of that Church 
which, when it calls a man to take up the 
work of a deacon, places a New Testament in 
his hands, which is followed by the gift of a 
Bible when he is called to the higher office of 
priest. Neither is a man likely to win men to 
Christ who says, “I believe in Jesus Christ,” 
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“born of the Virgin Mary,” and yet teaches 
that the first two chapters in St. Luke are 
simply stories without truth. The Church 
must be united in her creed and in her belief 
in that Book which alone contains her 
creed. 

Sixthly. Is the Church doing all she can 
to render the social condition such as will 
enable persons to be the better reached? Is 
she taking her proper position as the head of 
a movement for sweeping away insanitary 
dwellings, for lessening overcrowding, for 
limiting the hours of toil, for raising the 
standard of wages, for the control of the 
liquor traffic, for the removal of the disgrace 
of Piccadilly, for the suppression of the 
betting craze? These questions affect’ public 
morality. They must be considered if religion 
is to make headway. They are the difficulties 
in the way of every minister of the Gospel. 
Remove them, and the way would be opened 
to thousands of hearts. When will the 
Church rise in her might, and grapple with the 
modern dragons which are devouring day by 
day their thousands of hearts? 
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The Church must be independent of all 
political parties. Her members belong to all 
parties, and surely her mission is to influence 
all parties so that, whether Conservative or 
Radical, they are alive and in earnest about 
a social programme that shall work for that 
righteousness which exalteth a nation. Has 
she done so? In some measure, “ Yes,” but 
very far short of what might and ought to be 
done. When once she does her duty in this 
respect she will have the real manhood of 
England at her back. 

But, again, is the Church specially laying 
itself out to reach men? They have not been 
reached by Atheistic organisations, for the 
great mass of working men are not Atheists, 
as witness the striking fact that at the last 
School Board Election not a single candidate 
was elected on the Secularist ticket! Agnos- 
ticism may be increasing among the upper and 
middle classes, but Atheism has lost even the 
faintest resemblance to any hold on the 
working classes since the death of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. Indifference there is, deep and real, 
but not Atheism. This has been partly 
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fostered by the social conditions under which 
men live, and partly owing to the Church not 
laying herself out to attract and win men. 
There has been some occasion given for the 
assertion that the Church is only for women 
and children. Men, who are the most difficult 
class to reach, frequently have the least effort 
made to reach them. 

Visiting ina strange district one night, a 
door at which I knocked was opened by a 
man, who, without waiting to hear what I had 
to say, turned on seeing me, and shouted, 
“T say, missis, here’s a parson who wants to 
see you!” It never struck him that he was 
wanted. The time usually selected for visit- 
ing—viz., the afternoon, when the men are not 
at home—fosters this idea. The way working 
men are passed over for official pusitions by 
the Church is another serious difficulty. When 
the Church makes the qualification for office 
“ filled with the Holy Ghost,” and not merely 
wealth and social position, another step will be 
taken towards winning men to her side, and 
we may then find working men doing for her 
a work equal to that done for Trade Unions 
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by men like John Burns, Joseph Arch, and 
Will Crooks. 

Of late the Church has shown a desire to 
bestir herself in the direction of reaching 
men. But has not this been too frequently 
shown by the founding of a club with “re- 
ligion ” practically left out, or so diluted as to 
make it powerless for good? From a some- 
what extensive survey of this class of work I 
have come to the conclusion that clubs as a 
means of filling our churches are, with very 
few exceptions, ghastly failures. My method 
has always been to get the men first to 
Church, and then, and not till then, to 
found a club to provide a place for legitimate 
recreation. In other words, not to fill the 
Church through the club, but the club 
through the Church. 

During the last dozen years Services for 
“Men Only” have sprung up in all quarters 
of London, with varying results. These are 
necessary for several reasons. (1) To provide 
a service simpler in character than the ordi- 
nary services, and such as the man in the street 
can appreciate. (2) That certain questions 
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can be dealt with which are out of place in 
a mixed congregation. 

The service, to be of any permanent value, 
should be weekly, not monthly. Impressions 
soon wear off, and the Sunday is every week, 
not every month. But this work must be put 
first in importance in the parish—even before 
work among children. To put children first is 
fatal. The men will be lost, and the children 
as they grow up will be difficult to retain, as 
they will have been convinced while children 
that it is unmanly to go to Church by the fact 
that they have scarcely ever seen any men 
there. To reach men is to reach women and 
children, for a good man will bring his wife 
and children with him. 

A service to be really effective must be 
bright and not too conventional; thoroughly 
devotional and religious in its tone, and of 
such a nature that the whole congregation 
can join in. The address is important. Christ 
must be preached—Christ crucified, but also 
risen again, and alive to-day, caring for, and 
anxious to help men in their struggles. It 
is the Gospel men need, not political or even 
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social questions. The discussion of these goes 
on in newspaper, park, and the club, but in 
the Church men want the Old, Old Story. The 
manuscript must be left at home. The speaker 
should hit hard, but never be hard, and should 
be straight, direct, and personal. But it is 
the man with a warm heart filled with the 
love of Christ to men that will prevail as a 
preacher. Once in six weeks I vary my 
service by answering questions instead of 
giving an address. These questions are put in 
boxes at the doors of the Church any Sunday 


afternoon, and I take them into the pulpit, 
and answer them one by one. These relate 


to Scriptural difficulties, Christian evidences, 
Church doctrines, and ritual. 

Great attention must be given to music. 
We have at our service an orchestra of men 
which accompanies the four hymns sung, and 
usually plays for a quarter of an hour before 
the service. A lesson is read by a member of 
the committee, and a shortened Liturgy is 
read. The latter, which I compiled entirely 
from the Prayer Book, is used at a large 
number of services throughout the Country. 
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The objection to a form of prayer soon 
vanishes if it is one which men can under- 
stand and easily follow. 

The service must be the men’s, and not the 
parson’s. In my old parish in Holloway, and 
also in Bethnal Green, the committee num- 
bered some seventy men, divided into many 
sub-committees, each having charge of some 
department of work. The clergyman must 
sink the parson in the man, and the more he is 
the man, the more he will be the parson. He 
must be prepared to incur the comments of 
his neighbours as an advertiser. The Church 
bell is all right for people who are not deaf to 
it. To these he must appeal through the eye. 
The printing press must turn out its posters, 
handbills, and cards. The successful business 
man gains by advertising, and surely when 
men’s souls are at stake, no effort should be 
spared to reach them. 

Visit! Visit! Visit! But also let the men 
visit the clergy. On Saturday evenings I am 
at home to see any man, privately, who may 
desire to see me. Two rooms are used, and 
frequently twenty to thirty men are seen in 
this way in the course of the evening. 
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But the work must embrace the whole 
round of a man’s life. The Church must be 
the centre of a mighty organisation, touching 
men at every corner of their lives. Clubs, 
societies, social gatherings, and entertainments 
there must be, but not without forming 
a connecting link between them and the 
Christian life. 

In connection with St. James-the Less there 
are Sick, Loan, Thrift, Coal, Book, Christmas 
Clubs ; Reading and Games Rooms; Cricket, 
Cycling, Tennis, Rambling, and Football Clubs. 
These are all worked by the General Committee 
through the sub-committees. A Working 
Men’s Hotel, not for the casual, provides 
sleeping accommodation for seventy-five men 
of the coster and labourer class. <A building 
is now being erected for a home for young 
men of the clerk type, while the Medical 
Mission is doing the work of an out-patient 
department of a hospital plus religion. In 
these ways the social side is not lost sight of, 
but the Gospel holds the first place. 

The result of a Men’s Service such as I have 
described may be difficult to tabulate. At the 
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one with which I am connected at Bethnal 
Green the following may be noted :— 

(a) Over twelve hundred men connected 
with the Service. 

(b) Moral influence. Decrease in drinking 
in the neighbourhood; a change in the 
appearance of men, and in the character of 
the homes. 

(c) It has done much for the Church. 

1. It has broken down prejudice. A man, 
a shoemaker, whom I tried to get hold of, 
always met me with the remark, “How is 
it that the Archbishop of Canterbury gets 
£15,000 a year?” We got him to the ser- 
vice, and the last time I called to see him 
he had the Archbishop's photograph over his 
stall. . 

2. It has assisted financially. Whether help 
was wanted for club work at home or abroad, 
for Robin dinners, for the sick, it matters 
little. If there is a good case, help is willingly 
given. ; 

3. It has increased the attendance at the 
ordinary Sunday services, and this very 
largely, especially in the evenings. The Daily 
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News census reported the number for the 
Evening only as: 


629 Men 
555 Women 
138 Children 


1,322 
462, At Missions 


1,784 


4.It has influenced the work among 
women (a Women’s Service held in Church 
every Monday at 8 p.m., with a membership 
of over sixteen hundred women), and even 
more especially among children. A Young 
Men’s Bible Class of over 250 shows the 
influence of men attending Church. 

5. It has reared for the Church real 
workers. Ninety per cent. of our male 
workers are the result of the service. 

6. Many men come forward for Confirma- 
tion. The proportion of adults confirmed has 
been one of the most striking features of the 
work. 


7. The number of communicants increased 
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from 26 in 1897 to 651 in 1904 on Easter 
Day. 

Surely these results, together with the 
unreckonable instances of change of heart, 
are such as to justify the existence of this 
special movement, and to show that such 
methods of work in connection with the 
Church of England can be effectual in reach- 
ing the masses of men in our large towns. 

Each Church should have in addition to its 
ordinary services other services of a less 
ornate and less learned and theological style 
for direct Mission work. Between these and 
the ordinary services there must be a strong 
connecting link. They must not be in any 
way out of harmony with, or antagonistic 
to, the rest of the Church work and services, 
but must be of such a nature that they 
easily become stepping-stones to full Church 
membership. 

The difficulties attending work amongst 
men are so great and so numerous that one 
is tempted to say, “It is impossible to sur- 
mount them.” But that is only when we look 
down. We must look up and see the sun 
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in the heavens pouring the rays of light 
even on the dwellings or hovels of squalor 
and misery, “With God all things are 
possible.” To look down is to see sin, ruin, 
despair; to look up is to see God, life, hope. 
God Himself has set His hand to the salvation 
of man, and He cannot fail. When about my 
work, and the difficulties seem overwhelming, 
I am often cheered by the command of God 
to Moses, ‘“‘Come now, therefore, and I will 
send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest 
bring forth My people out of Egypt.” My 
people, indeed! Slaves, illiterate, down- 
trodden, poor, despised, ill-used—yet “My 
people.” Yes, the teeming millions of our 
large cities are “God’s people.” They are 
the children to whom we: must go. Moses 
went and used methods, and those methods 
were no ordinary ones. They were sensa- 
tional and dramatic, but they were ordained 
of God to the deliverance of “ His people,” 
and so we must go forth. God delivers by 
whatsoever methods He pleases. Some were 
brought to Jesus through the ordinary ways 
into the house, and He healed them; but 
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when a certain man could not reach Jesus 
that way, but came through the roof, He with- 
held not His blessing. He did not mean that 
all men were to come to Him through the 
roof, but so long as the man came to Him He 
cared not how he came. So when all these 
problems arise, which our ordinary methods 
do not solve, let us in His name, and in His 
name only, try one method after another, 
and let us get the man to Jesus, either by 
door, roof, or window; and when Jesus 
beholds the man thus brought and says to 
him, “Man, thy sins are forgiven thee,” we 
shall have saved a soul from death, and 
surely we shall have hidden a multitude of 
sins. Will this be sufficient justification of 
our methods of work? We leave the answer 
to God. 


IX 
HOW TO TEACH BOYS RELIGION 
By Rev. Dr. Fry 
“Children are an heritage of the Lord.”—Psa. exxvii. 8. 


A CHILD has a natural affinity for faith in 
God: that there is no Maker of the world, 
the earth, sea, and heavens, it would be im- 
possible to get a child who is led to think at 
all to believe. You will have no difficulty in 
teaching a faith in God. The idea, however, 
which a child forms depends on _ several 
things: in part it depends on the theology 
of the parent or teacher. The idea may 
frighten or may attract. Now that Calvinism 
is dead in theology, at least in our Church, 
it is probable that the idea will be made 


attractive. It is a great, even an awful, 
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responsibility, laying the foundations of faith 
in God. This sort of teaching should be oral, 
done always by some one whom the child 
loves and trusts, and its earliest prayer should 
be carefully guarded. Faith in children looks 
for very direct answers; you cannot teach too 
early the lesson taught us at Gethsemane: 
“Not My will, but Thine be done.” The 
danger is that in a soft age, when parents are 
becoming too indulgent to trouble about 
discipline or training, theology may follow 
suit, and a child feel itself a spoilt child of 
God. 

Just as faith in God, its first faith, is natural 
to a child, so is its readiness to believe and 
love the Christian story. The first knowledge 
should be given by pictures orally, arid at first 
very little heed be given to reading. We are 
told at times that in elementary schools it is 
an admirable plan to read the Bible without 
note or comment. Well, that is to my expe- 
rience just the very opposite of an admirable 
plan. The oral teaching, the note and com- 
ment and picture are everything; the reading 
nothing. 
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The heart of Christ’s teaching and life can 
thus be given—His death, not emphasised in 
detail overmuch, can be lodged for ever in the 
tender heart, His return to life welcomed and 
never forgotten. 

We shall then reach an age when the family 
will be a recognised truth to the child, and at 
once he should be taught the simplest mean- 
ing of a Divine Society. All that “members of 
Christ” means—that he is Christ’s, that Christ 
in God’s name has marked him for His own, 
that, because he and his comrades are Christ’s, 
they owe love to one another—the child can 
be easily led to understand. You have here 
the beginnings of all after growth: God, 
Christ, the Divine Society (if I do not say 
“Church,” it is because people do so utterly 
and often misunderstand the word). 

Before this stage is over, a keen, intelligent, 
sensitive child will find difficulties—questions 
to ask which you must answer. Be glad of 
that. Be glad because the child is alive. And 
be very careful to give an answer if you can; 
don’t “snub” the question. Heaven forbid! 
answer, if you can. And mind you prepare 
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your answer—take trouble over it. And, if 
you can’t answer it, don’t pretend that you 
can. The child will see through you. And 
if the question is really unanswerable, see to 
it that you are able to point out why, and 
that you teach the child that there is much 
we cannot yet answer. 

Above all be careful that you do not mis- 
represent God to the child, and then say that 
His ways are not as our ways, because the 
child may think that His ways are worse 
than our ways, and you will be responsible. 

By now, earlier or later, according to 
intelligence, you will have come to the reading 
of the Bible. I advise you at first to use for 
the Old Testament such a book as Claude 
Montefiore’s Bible for Home Reading. He 
is not a Christian; but I think Christ would 
have said of him, “Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of heaven.” The little paragraphs 
that couple together his extracts will give you 
much guidance, and, if there is anything you 
wish to add, it is easy to do so. So long as 
you do thus, no great difficulties will come to 
you. And in the New Testament you had 
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still better read selections—the sayings, the 
parables, the acts of mercy, of justice, of self- 
sacrifice of our Blessed Master, His Passion, 
the scene like the walk to Emmaus, the 
meeting of the risen Lord with His disciples, 
and so on. 

And now you have come to school age, and 
the boy has been—we will -hope—thus taught. 
He feels himself part of the Divine Society, 
and he knows that some time he will take 
visible part in its Communion, and he has 
to be taught and given the Bible itself. 

At this point, it is absolutely essential to 
anticipate the certain difficulties of an intelli- 
gent boy. 

He must be plainly told and shown what 
the Bible is. Do you know what the Bible 
is? It is the remains of a large literature. 
Do you know how it grew, was edited in its 
parts; do you know its essence and its acci- 
dents; can you distinguish its form and its 
spirit? Because if you cannot you had better 
not teach an intelligent boy. The first thing 
to show an intelligent boy is this: what is the 
Bible? Show him that beneath its surface, 
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rearranged by the work of recent, years, there 
is a living current of growth; show him that 
God condescended to be misunderstood, so 
long as He was understood by degrees better ; 
tell him that he is not expected to believe in 
the creed of Gideon, or J ephthah, or Saul, or 
even the historical David. Show him how 
small apparent contradictions melt away 
when you understand how the ancient 
literature drew on various sources. Tell him 
that the Divine Spirit beneath was speaking 
in the prophets as He never had in the more 
ancient traditions; that the growing know- 
ledge of God can be seen by comparing Isaiah 
with the earliest traditions, and Jesus Christ 
with Isaiah. 

Unless you have taught the boy a theory of 
Biblical inspiration which compels you to 
forced explanation, he will see no difficulty 
in such teaching. He is wont to separate 
between teaching, when the human is mixed 
in the human; he will be led to separate, too, 
when the human is mixed with the Divine. 

You can make of a semi-mysterious, semi- 
miraculous, half-doubted Old Testament a 

dent &, 
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record of living and growing truths. Hxperto 
crede: I have seen it done. Meanwhile, if 
you have not built eternal life for him upon 
a literature, but upon a living Christ; if you 
have sent him to a Master still present in His 
own Divine Society, the boy finds no difficulty 
in taking from the literature what feeds his 
soul. How little, my brethren, do those who 
denounce the “ Higher Criticism” know what 
they are preparing for their boys, when they 
hear for the first time from sceptics what they 
should have heard from Christian teachers ! 

Meanwhile, Confirmation has come, perhaps 
a school Confirmation, and the shepherd finds 
himself in some school chapel or parish 
church face to face with the souls of boys. 
Oh the secrets that confront him, as yet un- 
confessed ! 

There is, of course, the honest, average boy, 
really ready to be led and be impressed ; there 
is the sensitive lad on whom it is so easy to 
lay too heavy a burden; there is the half- 
indifferent, whom it lies much with you to 
penetrate and quicken. All these you know, 
and their people—who love them—know them 
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as well as you; but there are others whom 
only a few comrades know, and some whom 
no one knows. And for many of them the 
strife is waged for truthfulness, for some 
against sloth, but for some a deadlier fight 
against a deadlier foe—the demon of im- 
purity. Of these some fight and fall and 
fight again, longing for help; and some have 
fallen, not taught how deep is the abyss below 
them. Some learnt their first lessons in the 
nursery, believe me; some at the first dame’s 
school, which was chosen because it was neces- 
sarily so unlikely that evil was there; some 
from a friend or young relative in holiday ; 
some had their modesty first shamed by the 
careless talk of a smoking-room to which they 
had occasional admission; and some have 
made discoveries for themselves. Few have 
had any warning; the majority—and I put on 
record my belief that they are the majority— 
are pure in heart, yet never had a warning ; 
the minority certainly had none. Yet the 
minority are as white to look at as their 
neighbours; and, if you told the fathers and 
mothers of the minority what before the day 
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of Confirmation the minority will often tell 
you, they would say to your face that you 
lied. They have had, I say, no warning, and 
yet a wise word could have been said, without 
any unnecessary instruction in subjects best 
left out. If only many a boy had merely been 
told not to listen to any thing he would not 
like to repeat in his mother’s presence, he 
might have been saved. If, when he went to 
school, his father or his headmaster had 
spoken to him apart, vaguely but earnestly, 
on purity, he might then have been saved. 
One thing iscertain, that any one who lets 
Confirmation go by without grappling squarely 
with the difficulty should be unfrocked as a 
dumb and useless prophet. And any one who 
does not, however informally, give a boy a 
chance of clearing his mind is nothing less 
than in danger of losing a soul. It is possible, 
without a word that would make it less easy 
to look boys in the face, to show the en- 
dangered that you can help without teaching 
the ignorant anything; it is possible, God 
helping you, to bring home lessons that are 
never forgotten, to secure pledges that are 
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yet again referred to in after years with 
half expressed but suggestive thankfulness— 
it is possible, as on some Alpine glacier, to 
span roped the chasm between the child and 
the man. When people talk and write about 
religion not being a question for the schools, 
I always know how much these theorists 
know of boy life. They would be nothing 
less than criminals, if they knew. 

To each such boy who comes to you, you 
should say in at least one private interview, 
after you have told him your message: 
“Have you anything standing between you 
and your life for Christ?” Press the question 
kindly home, and tell him not to carry such 
a secret with him to the altar; tell him if 
he wants help to seek it at some hands, not 
necessarily yours, his father’s or some one 
whom he trusts—at least to seek it. And 
let him tell you if he will. All true physi- 
cians of souls, be they parish clergy or be 
they schoolmasters, carry in their hearts and 
memories the burdens of these hours. Ah! 
fathers and mothers who love your boys, 
who are so ready to be indignant at any 
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word of censure, so ready to talk of hard 
judgment, and so on—how little you often 
know of such hours as these; how little you 
often know of your boy’s dangers—and some- 
times of his secrets. If you really desire to 
help your boys, be you parent or teacher, 
you must brace yourself for disappointment, 
for weakness, you must be prepared to let 
him come for strength again and again; that 
is all that you can do; never close the door 
against him so long as he will come, and so 
long as your willingness to help him is no 
danger to the safety of other people, 

Then it is that you will learn the worth of 
perfect truthfulness on Biblical questions ; 
only what you misteach him will put stumb- 
ling blocks in his way to Christ. The desire 
for help, the belief in a living presence that 
brings him to the Eucharist, the present 
reality of a Divine spirit, in undefined terms 
and with often vague grip, he will cling to 
and live by, unless you tell him pious false- 
hoods. Then one of two things will happen. 
Hither he will see through them and slowly 
let his faith fall off him; or he will live in 
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compartments and his religion will be a 
fanciful thing in a weak atmosphere of 
imaginary piety, a dreamland where things 
perhaps went on once which are no part of 
his life of flesh and blood; and the first onset 
of temptation will overthrow it like a pack 
of cards. 

What an offer does God make to this 
generation! Just the task creating the faith 
and duty of the next. And how are some 
doing it? Some look on their children as an 
encumbrance and leave them to servants, 
have no care whatever beyond their wearing 
a well-cut dress or an Eton jacket; some do 
not think for a moment of the power of their 
own example on their boys and girls. Some 
are simply fools who consider their own 
offspring as above the risks of average 
flesh and blood; some are content if a child 
talks as they wish on religious topics. How 
few seem to think that teaching the young 
religion is a difficult task, or prepare them- 
selves to do it, or take into their considera- 
tion whether it is being done at school. 
What is sometimes the first point in a middle- 
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class parents’ view, or in the class above, in 
choosing a boy’s school, for instance? It is 
the point of social superiority. To some 
people that outweighs efficiency, of course. 
What is educational efficiency to some when 
the nation at large takes no really active 
interest in education unless partisanship is 
involved? But it also to some outweighs 
training. This is not always true, I know ; 
it ought never to be true. Let a boy be 
trained to purity and a manly religion some- 
where ; and let the parent of that boy come 
into a fortune suddenly. There are very 
considerable chances that the social factor 
will become overpowering; and that is an 
excellent measure of the insight into the need 
of training. I am, for instance, very seldom 
spoken to on the subject of religion; if I am, 
it is generally by some one who wants to 
know if I am a High Churchman or some 
question of that kind, or by some one with 
a peculiar fad on some special point. I am 
sometimes spoken to on the question of purity 
—and it is mostly by good folk who think 
that (let us say) a day-school is necessarily 
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purer than a _ boarding-school, or that two 
or three boys in what is well advertised as 
a Christian home run no risks, or that no 
one need be anxious about boys of a prepara- 
tory school age. I name this as practical 
proofs to those who know. that a vast 
number of people are entirely ignorant on 
such matters. 

On the other hand there are those who 
think that “boys will be boys,” that every 
religious aspiration is dangerously near 
hypocrisy, that of course everywhere boys do 
what boys have always done. 

Believe me, in teaching the young it is 
not the young who themselves create the 
chief difficulties. ‘ 

It is the old who do that. Wise as very 
many parents are, it is the unwise, the unpre- 
pared, the easy-going, the partial, the in- 
different, who create the real difficulty. 
When home and school are really at one, 
even difficult cases can be saved again and 
again. 

Lastly, do not press overmuch upon your boys 
any particular profession—for their religion’s 
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sake. Try to guide them to that profession 
which offers least temptation, if only there be 
opportunity ; put before them what principles 
should guide them in their choice, and just 
how far you can aid them. Try, if you can, 
and do no more than that. If you wish them 
to work for Christ, pray rather than talk; 
that issue may not be forced. And above 
everything try so as to live in their presence 
as not to lead them to compare your pro- 
fession and your life to the disadvantage of 
your profession. 


x 


WHAT DO THE NONCONFORMISTS 
- TEACH US? 


By tHe Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY 


‘ John said unto Him, Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in Thy name; and we forbade him, because he 
followed not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not; for there 
ig no man who shall do a mighty work in My name, and be 
able quickly to speak evil of Me. For he that is not against 
us is for us. For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to 
drink, because ye are Christ’s, verily I say unto you,.he shall 
in no wise lose his reward. And whosoever shall cause one 
of these little ones that believe on Me to stumble, it were 
better for him if a great millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he were cast into the sea.” —Mark ix. 38-42. 


THE subject of my lecture is “The Non- 
conformists, or Dissenters.” I use the word 
Nonconformists in its modern and not in 
its historical sense. I mean by Noncon- 
formists what used to be called Dissenters, 


but as the Dissenters in these days prefer the 
208 
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title Nonconformists, I will gladly give it to 
them. It may help us, however, to under- 
stand Nonconformity if we trace the history 
of these two words. Nonconformists were 
originally those members of the Church of 
England who were unwilling to conform to 
some of the ceremonies and practices of the 
Book of Common Prayer. They remained 
within the Church; they thought it right so 
to do. They disliked what we should call 
dissent very much indeed. But though Non- 
conformists of the old type differed very much 
from Dissenters, there would probably never 
have been any very serious dissent in England 
had it not been for the Nonconformists. The old 
Nonconformists are, in that sense, the parents 
of the modern ones, though in the strictest 
history they are rather the parents of the 
extreme Protestant party within the Church. 

The best way to understand the old Non- 
conformity is to run rapidly over the history 
of parties in the Church from the time of, say, 
Queen Mary up to the Restoration. If you 
want to understand this thoroughly, you 
cannot do better than read Canon Henson’s 
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excellent lectures on Dissent in England, 
published by Rivington. May I, in passing, 
express the hope that the reverend lecturer 
may see his way to complete his promised 
History of Dissent, of which these two 
published lectures were intended to be the 
opening chapters? When Queen Mary suc- 
ceeded King Edward VI. and restored the 
Papist form of religion in England, most of 
the Reformers took fright and settled on the 
Continent. There they came in direct contact 
with the Protestants of Geneva, Zurich, 
Frankfort, and other places. The effect of this 
stay on the Continent cannot be. exaggerated. 
Several of them, as you know, became Anglican 
Bishops in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and 
exercised a great influence on the ecclesiastical 
politics of that reign. On the death of Queen 
Mary they came back to England thoroughly 
imbued with Calvinism, and determined to use 
every effort to establish it in England. As 
Mr. Wakeman says, in his History, they 
accepted the Prayer Book, not for what it 
was, but for what they hoped to make it. 
In this you will see they resembled the 
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ecclesiastical politicians of the present day, 
who help to pass Church Discipline Bills 
through Parliament. They tolerated the 
Prayer Book out of respect for Queen 
Elizabeth, living continuously in the hope that 
Her Majesty would see her way to adopt 
their views and leave off having her 
crucifix and her altar lights in the 
Royal chapel. Meanwhile, they were train- 
ing ordination candidates in the principles 
of Calvinism; and one has only to enumerate 
a few of the leading doctrines of that 
religion to see how hopelessly incom- 
patible it was, and always must be, with the 
doctrines of the Prayer Book. In the first 
place Calvinism practically taught that the 
vast majority of the human race was handed 
over to everlasting damnation by the pre- 
destination of God; that the elect alone were 
to be saved; that there was no visible Church, 
and that the body of our blessed Lord was not 
really present in the Eucharist, and that Christ 
did not die for all men, but only for the elect. 
Compare this with the teaching of the Church 
Catechism, and you will see at once that the 
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Puritans, as these Calvinists came to be called, 
could not accept the Prayer Book heartily. 
Added to this, there was in them a genuine 
horror of all ritual and vestments which 
reminded them in any way of the old Papist 
days. Yet they did not propose to leave the 
Church of England. Dissent to them was 
intolerable. The sects that already existed on 
the Continent, such as the Anabaptists, were 
to them almost as objectionable as were the 
Papists. You must always bear in mind that 
what we call religious toleration, which we 
pride ourselves we have learned and do 
practice, was utterly unknown. It was 
simply a question of the ascendency of one 
party or the other. The Puritans hoped 
against hope that they would be able to 
capture the Church of England and make her 
Calvinist in discipline, doctrine, and ritual. It 
is not too much to say that Queen Elizabeth 
alone saved the Church from this. For- 
tunately, too, the controversy raged around 
the question of ritual, rather than the question 
of doctrine, and the Queen was able to make 
sacrifices of small things, which staved off a 
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rupture without really compromising any- 
thing of vital importance; just as in the 
present day the House of Lords, and their 
wives, are quite happy if they succeed in 
pulling down confessional boxes, and fondly 
imagine that by so doing they are striking a 
blow at the Sacrament of Penance. So in the 
sixteenth century the Puritans thought that 
if only the cross in baptism or the ring in 
marriage could be abolished, they would have 
made a serious inroad into the sacramental 
system of the Church. 

The idea, however, of secession from the 
Church on the part of the Puritans took hold 
of them but very slowly. The majority, of 
course, never did leave the Church. But a 
few more conscientious ones did begin to hold 
unauthorised meetings, and were ready to 
brave persecution rather than stay. Towards 
the end of the sixteenth century they began 
breaking off from the Church. For example, 
those who were afterwards called Congrega- 
tionalists settled in Holland in the year 1568. 
This is really the beginning of dissent proper. 
The Nonconformists remained in the Church 
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discontented and persecuted, biding their time, 
hoping, as, for instance, when James I. came to 
the throne, that they would get a hearing for 
their views. The Hampton Court Conference, 
which was held at the beginning of the reign 
of James I., soon dispelled that illusion. King 
James, backed by the Anglican bishops, 
treated them rudely and sarcastically, and 
refused them any compromise whatever. 
Still they hung on, and paved the way for the 
terrible struggle of the next reign. The 
canons of 1604 represent the ultimatum of the 
Prayer Book authority; they make it clear 
that Puritanism and Presbyterianism are not 
possible alongside the Book of Common 
Prayer. Again the bulk of the Puritans 
surrendered and took the oath, though about 
three hundred of them fled to the Continent 
to join the sects. The English Government 
and the English nation, says Mr. Wakeman, 
had to choose between Puritanism and the 
Church of England. The Hampton Court 
Conference marks the choice which they made. 
The Church Catholic was to remain the 
religion of Englishmen, and if the Puritans 
15 
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wished to supplant it they must do so by force, 
and force alone. This force was exerted in 
the reign of Charles I., and it had a temporary 
success. 

Oliver Cromwell succeeded in disestablishing 
the Church. “Independency,” as it was called, 
was triumphant. Though it sounds para- 
doxical it is nevertheless true that religious 
toleration began with the Commonwealth. 
Cromwell did tolerate all forms of dissent— 
Presbyterianism, Baptists, and the rest; that 
is to say, he did not try t« enforce one 
particular kind of religion. And yet he failed 
to be really tolerant, because he made two 
most important exceptions to his grant of 
toleration, viz., to the Anglicans and to the 
Roman Catholics. In this he is, indeed, the 
forerunner of the political Nonconformist of 
the present day, who still conjures by his 
name in the present agitation about educa- 
tion. The same exceptions are still made to 
the law of religious toleration. The only 
Christians who, according to the political 
Nonconformist, must not be tolerated are the 
Anglicans and the Papists. But we must not 
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anticipate. It took a very long time for 
Englishmen to learn true toleration. No 
sooner had the restoration of the monarchy 
been effected in 1660, than the quarrels began 
again. Puritanism, by its action in the 
struggle with Charles I., had become a great 
political force, and was liable to the suspicion 
of disloyalty to the Constitution as well as 
disloyalty to the Catholic Church. The 
Puritans were therefore again persecuted. 
But now, besides the Puritans in the Church, 
there were strong Baptists and Dissenters in 
the strict sense to be dealt with. They, too, 
were persecuted; not, thank God, in the old 
way by burning and execution, but by the 
most unjust and silly method of deprivation 
of civil rights. 

It is a miserable story, this persecution of 
Dissenters, and it has been the root of all the 
divisions among the Christians in England up 
to the present day. What wonder is it that 
they have not forgotten the old treatment 
that they received, and still talk as if it were 
yet going on? What wonder that they 
suspect the introduction of rate aid to Church 
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schools as a return to the old discredited 
methods? Had Dissenters been allowed from 
the Restoration onwards to worship God in 
their own way, as they are nowadays, there 
would probably have been little or no dissent 
left by now. It is extremely improbable at 
least that the Methodists, who form a very 
large portion of the dissenting population, 
would ever have existed apart from the 
Church of England. You will remember I 
have repeatedly said in the course of these 
lectures that my object is to find out what 
special message God is sending to us by each 
section of Christians. I have no hesitation 
in saying that the chief message of God 
to us from the Nonconformists, as we will 
now call them, is a message of toleration, 
Personally they may be very intolerant of us, 
and yet their very existence clamours for 
toleration. The fact that they cannot tolerate 
us is the proof that we ought to have tolerated 
them. Toleration, of course, is not the same 
as compromise. Compromise is a vice with 
Christians; toleration is a virtue. And, as 
Dr. Liddon, I think, used to say, it is those 
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who are least compromising who can afford to 
be most tolerant. For what is toleration? 
It means bearing; it is only another way of 
expressing St. Paul’s entreaty about bearing 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfilling the 
law of Christ. Christ never compromised, but 
Christ was always tolerant. If only we could 
have learned that lesson during the first 
twelve hundred years of our existence as a 
Church in England—bearing one another's 
burden’s! What are the burdens of Christian 
people in these days? There are two great 
burdens. One is the practical atheism of the 
vast mass of our fellow-countrymen; the 
other is the appalling sight of the divisions of. 
Christendom. Now, how can we bear these 
burdens together ? 

Let us take the last first. How are we to 
deal with the divisions? Not, surely, by 
blindly opposing all those who differ from us, 
but by trying to find out the cause of division, 
and, wherever it is possible, removing it, or at 
least minimising it to the best of our ability. 
It is not germane to my subject to-day to 
inquire into our divisions within the Church 
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of England, or our divisions with the Papists ; 
so I will deal only with our divisions with the 
Nonconformists. 

In the first place, we should be unhappy 
about them. I have always felt that Noncon- 
formists are not as unhappy about the 
existence of division as we are. There are, 
for example, Nonconformists who glory in our 
divisions, who accentuate them on every 
possible occasion. This is surely wrong. I 
have even heard it said that division is a good 
thing, because it acts as a stimulant to fresh 
effort in the spirit of competition. But this is 
worldly and devilish, not Christian. No, there 
should be no schism in the body; and we shall 
never come together if we like being separate. 

In the second place, we should try to under- 
stand exactly what the difference between 
Nonconformists and Church people is. If we 
did, we should find at once that it is partly 
a matter of establishment and disestablish- 
ment. An eminent Congregational member of 
Parliament said, not long ago, that if the 
Church were disestablished there were 
hundreds. of Congregational ministers who 
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would join her; and that a great deal of 
existing dissent would disappear. The late 
Mr. Price Hughes quoted these words with 
approval, meaning, I suppose, that the same 
might be said of Wesleyans. Well, if this be 
true, it certainly ought to make us less 
unwilling to be disestablished than many of 
us are. But it ought to have a different effect 
on the hundreds of Congregational and 
Wesleyan ministers. It ought to bring them 
over to the Church at once, without waiting. 
Surely no Christian ought to be kept back 
from what he believes to be the best form of 
Christianity, simply because the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has £15,000 a year! These 
ministers ought not to delay, especially as the 
likelihood of disestablishment is not very 
great. 

But I venture to think that Mr. Price 
Hughes and the eminent member of Parlia- 
ment were somewhat superficial in their 
assertion, and that the difference is. deeper. 
I think that there are doctrinal differences. 
So let us see what the doctrinal divisions 
are, or are Claimed to be. It is impossible to 
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deal with the three hundred and eighty sects 
of Whitaker's Almanack; but let us consider 
the three great sects — Congregationalists, 
Baptists, and Wesleyans. What are their 
distinctive doctrines wherein they differ from 
us? The Congregationalists do not believe 
in Episcopacy, nor in one visible organisation 
of the Church ; they consider that Christians 
should organise themselves into a number of 
independent societies and govern themselves. 
No doubt the difference about Episcopacy 
is a serious one, but not the other. Already 
the Congregationalists are coming back to the 
idea of one visible Church, and even on 
sacramental questions the late Dr. Dale, by 
far the most eminent Congregational minister 
of late years, found himself able to hold 
doctrines almost the same as ours, and 
certainly considerably in advance of those 
which are believed in by the Low Church 
members of the Anglican Church, who, never- 
theless, remain in her pale. The Baptists 
separated from us on the question of infant 
baptism and the ritual of immersion; but it 
is probable that if they inquired into the 
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matter they would find that their objection 
to infant baptism is largely founded on a 
misapprehension of what the Church teaches 
as regards the sacrament, and also on a 
confusion of thought between the theology of 
regeneration and conversion. As regards 
immersion, they would find that the Church 
has always taught and practised it; that she 
orders it in her Prayer Book, and only allows 
affusion also because, as modern historians 
tell us, it has been an alternative custom 
among Christians from at least the second 
century. The separation of the Wesleyans 
from the Church, again, is on notoriously 
inadequate doctrinal grounds. There must 
surely be some misunderstanding somewhere, 
if Wesleyans think it necessary to hold aloof 
from the Church of which their founder lived 
and died a priest, saying, with almost his last 
words, that none of his followers ought to 
leave the Anglican communion. Their doctrine 
of conversion is, of course, exactly what the 
Church has ever held, because it is the doc- 
trine of the Apostles and of the Master 


Himeelf. 
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When, then, we view the doctrinal differences 
of these three great sects, we see that with the 
exception of Episcopacy, or shall I say of 
Holy Orders, they appear very small; and, in 
fact, the Free Church Catechism does prove 
beyond all doubt that, except on this point of 
Orders, we are much nearer to one another 
than we are quite willing to think. You may 
say that the question of Orders is a very large 
exception, and so it is. Canon Henson, in his 
praiseworthy efforts towards reunion, has 
found that that is the one great stumbling- 
block; and I am not at all prepared to say 
how it is to be got over. But I am not 
suggesting reunion; I am only pleading for 
toleration. Let ustolerate one another. And 
can any one say that the violent words which 
are used by one set of Christians against 
another are at all justifiable, even if there 
be this serious stumbling-block between us, 
which at present cannot be removed. 

This brings me to the consideration of our 
other burden, a very, very weighty one, the 
practical atheism of the vast mass of our 
fellow-countrymen. It is a simple fact that 
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the majority of our children are growing 
up with a very scanty knowledge of the 
elements of Christian doctrine. Mr. Asquith, 
lately, scoffed at the idea of any one think- 
ing the religious teaching of our children 
could be as important as the question of the 
decay of our Empire’s trade. Yet I believe 
that he wants the Bible taught in the schools. 
Woe be to Mr. Asquith’s views as to the 
-relative importance of things if ever the 
children of England become infected with the 
spirit of Isaiah, or Amos, or the spirit of any 
of the writers of the Holy Scriptures. Now, 
in view of the practical atheism of the masses, 
ought not Church people and Nonconformists 
to try their very utmost to work together, each 
contributing their own gift to the ' general 
good? If the Nonconformists are ready to 
preach the Bible and the Bible only, in season 
and out of season, ought we not to be very 
thankful for it, and leave them alone to do it? 
And if we Anglicans want to preach the 
Bible, and in addition to that, to explain it in 
the old Catholic way, which, whatever Non- 
conformists may say, has produced some fine 
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Christian men and women, ought they not 
to be thankful for it, and leave us alone to do 
it? I am addressing Anglicans, so I will not 
say more of what Nonconformists might do in 
regard to us; but what might we not do in 
regard to them? Might we not respect them 
more? Could not we recognise more charit- 
ably that their peculiar way of teaching the 
Christian religion does, as a matter of fact, 
commend itself to a very large proportion 
of the best men and women in the country ? 
Though we may deplore the substitution 
of the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon for 
the glory of the Lord’s Supper, may 
we not be thankful that the Noncon- 
formists have so far borne witness to 
the social character of Christianity, which to 
us, of course, seems better manifested by 
the Holy Communion? Though we may 
think that they pay too much attention to the 
sermon, and exalt the pulpit at the expense of 
the Holy Table, may we not learn from them 
that it is a very grave mistake in Christians 
ever to decry preaching, or to think that 
the hearing of the Word is less a part of 
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worship than the receiving of the sacrament ? 
May we not more ungrudgingly allow that in 
such work as temperance and missionary 
work the Nonconformists have much to teach 
us, and that in the great Christian work of 
studying and expounding the Holy Scriptures 
they have enriched and are enriching the 
treasury of the Holy Church? Especially is 
this last true among the great Presbyterian 
divines. Again, ought we not to be just in 
dealing with Nonconformist prejudices? 
Ought we not to be more ready to admit their 
leaders into consultation with us in all the 
great national questions which affect our 
common Christianity? Is there not some- 
times a quite unwarrantable ignoring of their 
voice when some great decision has to be 
made, or some revolution to be initiated? So, 
again, as we contemplate Nonconformist 
Christianity as we see it in England, ought 
we not to feel humiliated, that, with all our 
advantages, we have not been able to produce 
what they have done—a really united opinion, 
or, as we sometimes call it, a conscience ? 
Never let us be so unchristian as to laugh 
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at the Nonconformist Conscience. Would to 
God there were a Church one! 

Lastly, may we not learn from the boldness 
with which young converts among Nonconfor- 
mists bear their witness to the faith that is in 
them? Why is it that in great communities 
such as the Army and the Navy, it is not 
the Catholic young man who is conspicuous 
in saying his daily prayers, or urging his 
fellows to repent and be saved? Nor can any 
priest boast that his Confirmation candidates 
are as ready to show themselves on the Lord’s 
side as the young man and the young woman 
of a corresponding age who go to chapel. 
You may think I am fouling my own nest; 
but Iam not. I am only making my confes- 
sion on behalf of a large number of people 
who never do. With all its faults, I am 
convinced that the Church system is, in the 
end, the right one. I believe that for the 
average Englishman it is the system which 
best draws out of him the yearnings after 
God which he has. But I also believe that 
Nonconformists, who, after all, are mostly 
baptized Englishmen, have much to teach us, 
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and that if we will only learn from and 
tolerate one another we shall lay the founda- 
tions of a United English Church, and 
through that, of a united Christendom. 
You and I will not see it with our eyes, but 
God forbid that by any act or thought of ours 
we should retard its realisation. 


XI 


WHAT DO WE LEARN FROM THE 
“CATHOLICS”? 


By THE Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY 


“Christ also loved the Church, and gave Himself up 
for it.’—Hpx. v. 265. 


THESE lectures are about certain nicknames 
given to religious people in the Church of 
England.* These. names I call nicknames 
because they are not really descriptive 
titles, and those who bear them have no 
exclusive right to them. You will remember 
that in speaking of the “Evangelicals,” for 
example, I tried to show you that all Church 


* This Lecture and the next were parts of a Course on 
various parties in the Church. The “ practical question” 
involved is this: ‘‘ What should the Church learn from the 
existing parties within her?” 
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people should be Evangelicals—that is, Gospel 
men—and that the Protestant section of 
Christians has no right to the title in any 
exclusive sense. So, also, in my lecture on 
“The Liberals,” I try to show that all Church 
people should be liberal in the true sense 
of free and freedom-loving. I speak of 
the “Catholics” as meaning that section of 
the Church of England which aims at teach- 
ing and expressing in its worship the full 
Catholic Faith; which claims for the Anglican 
Church that it is a true portion of the Holy 
Catholic Church as against the alleged usurpa- 
tion of the Bishop of Rome on the one side, 
and the innovations of Puritanism on the 
other. I am afraid this statement may be 
disappointing to some of my hearers who 
may have thought from the announcement 
that I was going to talk about the “ Papists.” 
Now, I apply the term “nickname” even 
to this title of ‘“ Catholic,” used in the 
sense I have just described. We have no 
right to call ourselves exclusively Catholic 
any more than the Papists have. A Catholic 
- is a Christian who has been baptized, not one 
16 
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who believes in the Vatican decrees, nor the 
Christian who knows how many candles 
should be placed on the altar or lit during 
the Eucharist. 

I am speaking, then, of the “Catholics” ; 
meaning what is sometimes called, for 
want of a better name, the High Church 
Party, or by the Record, “ The Neo- 
Anglican Party,” or by the Daily News, the 
“Sacerdotalist School.” Now I think you 
will understand what I mean. You will 
remember that the object of these lectures 
is not controversial, nor is it pursued in the 
interest of any party in the Church. It is 
rather with a view of discovering what 
message we may believe that God is giving 
to us by each of the various sections among 
believing Christians. JI believe that every 
party has its message. Even the secularists 
have taught us much, or rather might have 
taught us much, if we had listened to 
them without prejudice. Now, we will see 
what the “Catholics” have got to say to us. 
We shall, perhaps, discover some faults in 
their way of presenting truth; and if we 
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belong to them ourselves perhaps we shall 
try to correct those mistakes in future. 
Now what are “High Church views”? Of 
course, our answer to this must be some- 
what narrow in its limits, for we are speak- 
ing only of a very small corner of the Lord’s 
vineyard, the Church of England, and 
we do not propose to consider the whole 
history of the High Church party, even 
within the Anglican communion. High 
Church views are held by millions of Chris- 
tians outside our communion; they are held 
by the Papists and by the Greeks. They 
have been held consistently by some of the 
best Anglican clergy and laity ever since the 
Reformation. There were High Churchmen 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, in Charles I.’s 
time, in Queen Anne’s time. But we have 
only time to think of the revival as it 
has sprung up and taken shape during the 
past seventy years in this country. What are 
High Church views as revived and. spread 
in England since the year 1835, which is 
generally looked upon as the commencement 
of the Oxford movement? There are, I 
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think, three main points upon which the 
“Catholics” are united, emphatic, and strong. 
The first is the “ Visible Church”; the second 
the “Ministry”; the third the “ Sacraments.” 
“Qnlookers see most of the game,” it is said. 
You must therefore be patient with me if I 
appear to you somewhat blind. Being one 
of the “Catholics” myself, I shall probably 
not be so unprejudiced as I was in dealing 
with the “Evangelicals.” 

Now, what do we believe about the “ Visible 
Church”? We take the article of the Creed 
which says, “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church,” in its literal and historical sense. 
The words, “I believe 7.” mean more than 
“JT believe that there is a Holy Catholic 
Church.” The devil believes there is a Holy 
Catholic Church; he knows it to his cost; 
but we believe in it. We believe, that is, 
that part of the plan of Almighty God for 
the redemption of the human race is that it 
should be carried out by a visible society of 
men and women. We believe that our Lord 
deliberately founded a society for the preach- 
ing of His Gospel and the ministering of 
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His grace; that He organised it and meant 
it to last for all time. We believe that, like 
all other societies, it has its regular officers, 
its principles, its form of admission, its way 
of life, its methods. And all these, we 
believe, have a Divine sanction which pre- 
cludes our human interference, and makes it 
sacrilegious for us to dispense with or alter 
them. Just because they are Divine we are 
sure that they must be right; that if they 
are obscured or defeated for a time, they 
must ultimately be vindicated and succeed. 
Our belief in the Church makes it impossible 
for us to doubt that in all ages and under 
all circumstances this way of God must be 
found to be the right way. Very often it 
seems to fail. The Church seems* unpro- 
gressive and ill-adapted to the needs of the 
age. The Church of the present seems, 
perhaps, to have totally fallen away from the 
ideals of the first ages. But the “Catholic 3 
never swerves, because he believes in the 
Church. Only those who thus believe can 
understand what we mean. Just as it is 
only those who believe in the Atonement 
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made by Jesus Christ who can really under- 
stand the sense of certainty of forgiveness 
and the all-sufficiency of the sacrifice on the 
Cross, so it is only those who believe in the 
Church who can experience its extraordinary 
power and vitality in solving every human 
social problem. 

Now, the strength of the Tractarian move- 
ment lay in its having succeeded in per- 
suading English people that their own Church 
was a true part of this wonderful Divine 
society. The Evangelical movement pro- 
duced very saintly individual lives; it pro- 
duced remarkable men and women who, 
fired with Divine love, went out to work 
and to suffer in the cause of philanthropy, 
but it never produced the sense of social 
vigour and enthusiasm which the High 
Church movement has done. The Evan- 
gelicals were unable to believe that the 
Church of England was the representative 
in this country of the Society which began 
on the Day of Pentecost. They looked for 
that in some mysterious, invisible company 
of converted people known only to God and 
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to themselves. Such a belief may lead to a 
certain self-satisfaction among a clique of 
holy people, but it can never rally a whole 
nation to the banner of Christ. Hence it has 
come about that the Oxford movement has 
had more effect among Protestant Dissenters 
than it has among Low Churchmen. The 
Dissenters have even outdone many High 
Churchmen in their pursuit of a social form 
of Christianity. 

And this thought brings me to the con- 
sideration of the particular message of the 
Catholics to this age. I believe it to be a 
message of true socialism ; that is to say, that 
God, by means of the Catholic revival, has 
discredited individualism in religion, and has 
made all Christians reconsider their peculiar 
tenets and revise them in a social direction. 
Hence we have the remarkable spectacle of 
the various sects who at one time were 
bitterly opposed to one another drawing 
gradually towards unity. The “Free 
Churches” are most certainly becoming one 
united brotherhood. ‘The definition of “the 
Church” in their “Catechism” is better than 
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any definition that we possess ourselves, and 
if taken in its historic sense would be cheer- 
fully accepted by all Catholics. This is a 
matter for great thankfulness. It means 
that part of the message of the “Catholics” 
has been learned by their fellow-Christians. 
It is the earnest of great things to come. 
It means that we are advancing towards a 
united Christendom. 

And now with regard to the two other 
points, the Ministry and the Sacraments. 
What is our belief? It follows naturally 
from our belief in the Visible Church. Just 
as we believe that God planned the Church, 
so we believe, to quote the words of the 
Prayer Book, that “It is evident unto all men 
diligently reading Holy Scripture and ancient 
authors that from the Apostles’ time there 
have been these orders of Ministers in Christ’s 
Church: Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” 

I am not here to-day to discuss whether 
Episcopacy is of the esse or of the bene esse 
of the Church. I am here to say what the 
“Catholics” believe. They believe that it is 
of the esse of the Church. But apart from 
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this question ‘there is a belief in what I may 
call the sacramental character of the minis- 
try, which is peculiar to Catholics. To them 
the ministry is sacramental; that is, they 
verily believe that the clergy are authorised 
in a peculiar way to do certain acts in God’s 
name. This belief is called “Sacerdotalism,” 
a word that has an evil sound, but which 
embodies an idea the very reverse of that 
which its enemies avow that it contains. 
Perhaps the best way to put this is to say 
that there is a true and a false sacerdotalism. 
The false sacerdotalism makes the priest a 
substitute, doing things instead of the people, 
unwarrantably placing himself between their 
souls and their Maker and Saviour. Un- 
doubtedly there have been and are such 
priests ; undoubtedly there are people of little 
Christian knowledge who, through indolence 
or fear, like to have their religion done for 
them by another, and who encourage the 
clergy to assume this false position. I have 
found them myself, generally among “working 
men, especially on their death-beds. But this 
ss not the sacerdotalism of true Catholics. 
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To us a priest is a minister of God, the ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ. He is not a substitute 
doing something for us to save us trouble, 
or to exalt himself; he is a representative 
acting on our behalf, a captain at our head, 
leading us. He is an instrument in God’s 
hands, speaking God’s royal message, an 
ambassador, as St. Paul called himself, an 
officer. The value of a priest to us consists 
not in any virtue of his own, such as 
eloquence as a preacher, but only in the fact 
of his authority which he has received from 
God. He is a pledge, an assurance of God’s 
love or God’s power. That is why I call the 
ministry sacramental. It is an outward 
visible sign of an inward spiritual grace. 
This is true sacerdotalism. If the priest 
comes between us and God it is not that he 
may keep us away from God, but that he 
may bring us to Him. This idea of a priest 
in no way contradicts the doctrine of the 
priesthood of the laity; on the contrary, it 
enriches and explains it. The whole body 
of the Church is priestly. All Christians are 
priests, mediating, that is, between humanity 
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and God. But there must be in the body 
- lips to speak and fingers to direct. These are 
the official priests; they act as organs of the 
priestly body. There again one has to be a 
Catholic to understand the blessedness of the 
doctrine and fact of the ministry. It is a 
curious thing that almost all that we are 
supposed to believe in regard to the ministry 
is just exactly the reverse of what we hold. 
For example, we are supposed to be absolute 
slaves to the person of the priest. As a 
matter of fact, our doctrine of the priesthood 
makes us care very little for the person of 
the priest; it is his office of which we think 
highly. There is really much more danger 
of a false sacerdotalism in the matter of 
preaching. We are inclined to depend rather 
helplessly on our popular preachers. Our 
Sunday is completely upset by the absence 
of our favourite sermon-monger in a way 
that it would never be ruffled by the substitu- 
tion of an obscure curate at the altar for the 
customary vicar. Even when we cannot find 
our regular confessor at home it does not 
trouble us much, for the Sacrament of 
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Penance to us is a transaction between God 
and ourselves, not a téte-d-téte with a parti- 
cular priest. So again it is sometimes 
asserted that sacerdotalism is bad for the 
priest; it is supposed to make him proud and 
arrogant. But, as a fact, some of the most 
fervent believers in sacerdotalism have been 
very humble men. If one wanted to give 
examples of the proudest Englishmen of the 
last half-century, one would certainly not 
include such undoubted sacerdotalists as Mr. 
Keble, or Dr. Pusey, or Charles Lowder, or 
Father Maconochie. Nor is this surprising, 
for the higher and more responsible the office 
a priest believes himself to hold, the more 
humiliating must be the thought that an 
unworthy man should be allowed by God to 
hold it. ‘“ Who is sufficient for these things?” 
is the humble cry of the sacerdotalist. 
“Nevertheless, behold the servant of the 
Lord. Be it unto me according to Thy 
Word.” 

And, thirdly, of the sacraments. We have 
already noted that the chief note of Catho- 
licism is sacramentalism. The Church is a 
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sacrament, the ministry is a sacrament. To 
put it in simple language, Catholics believe 
that God has not left us to ourselves to 
imagine by faith that we are receiving His 
grace which He offers us, but that He has 
instituted what the Prayer Book, repeat- 
ing ancient language, calls “effectual signs 
of grace,” that is, signs which not only 
represent, but actually convey the grace 
they symbolise; that by the sacraments God 
does work invisibly to us. I may say that the 
expression efficacia signa in the Articles was 
the expression in the Roman schools of 
theology for the description of the sacra- 
ments; it was not a Protestant term invented 
at the Reformation. Here again we are mis- 
understood. Weare called “ Ritualists,” as if 
the outward rite was the thing we thought 
most important. It is important seeing that 
it is ordained of God, and we have no possible 
right to expect that the particular grace 
which God (and not man) has annexed to 
any ordinance will be given unless we 
faithfully observe the outward rite. But 
that is not the same thing as “ ritualism.” 
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To us the outward part of a sacrament is 
the pledge of the far more valuable part, the 
inward grace. As long as the outward part 
is observed according to God’s directions, we 
care very little about the ceremonial adorn- 
ment of the ordinance. To us a simple 
celebration of the Holy Communion is exactly 
the same thing as the grandest High Mass 
in a continental cathedral. Yet we are called 
Ritualists, as if the ritual were the main point 
about which we are concerned. If we demur 
to this and say that our leaders, such as 
Keble and Pusey, were quite careless about 
ritual, that Dr. Pusey celebrated in a moth- 
eaten surplice and stole, we are told that 
ritualism is the development of Maconochie, 
and that Lowder and Maconochie fought to 
the death rather than give up their vest- 
ments. But, in the first place, it is doubtful 
if men like Father Lowder cared very much 
for ritual for its own sake. Fancy Lowder 
being photographed in a vestment! Yet 
Low Church bishops had their pictures taken 
in Catholic clothes at the time of the 
Coronation. Secondly, it must be insisted 
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upon that what the Ritualists fought for was 
not the vestment itself, but the principle 
that underlay it. Great principles very 
often underlie quarrels about very small and 
trivial things. In St. Paul’s time the prin- 
ciple of Catholicism was fought out over a 
piece of meat. In early English days it 
was fought out over the cut of a priest's 
hair. In the fourth century the truth 
of Christianity itself turned on the admis- 
sion of one little diphthong into the 
Creed. The great philosopher Thomas 
Carlyle acknowledged that. So in the 
ritualistic lawsuits of our day. It seems a 
small matter to quarrel over a candle more 
or less on an altar, yet the quarrel repre- 
sents something vastly more important than 
a piece of wax. It is the question of the 
right of the Church of England to manage 
her own affairs ; it is the question of whether 
she is to be accounted a true branch of the 
Catholic Church or not. That is why Mr. 
Tooth and Mr. Enraght and Mr. Dale and 
Mr. Green went to prison in the days of 
our childhood. Where no principle is in- 
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volved I think it is extremely wrong for 
Christians to go to law one against another. 
In this church, for example, if the objection 
of people to our picture of the Incarnate 
Son of God in His blessed Mother’s arms was 
based upon a wish to deny the Virgin birth, 
I would fight it to the death; but as I know 
that it is nothing of the kind, but only a 
little harmless way of worrying the vicar, 
a kind of popular game which some of the 
parishioners here like to play to amuse them- 
selves, in much the same way as their 
neighbours in Portman Square do with 
bridge, I do not mind, and I should not waste 
money in fighting it.* On the whole, it is a 
matter for thankfulness that these quarrels 
have been over ritual. True, it has created 
a wrong impression in the public mind, but 
it has left us undisturbed in preaching and 
teaching the doctrine which our ritual 
symbolises, and that is the only thing we 
really care about. 

You may think that I am a long time 


* T leave this reference to a local quarrel because it is a 
good illustration of what is going on elsewhere. 
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coming to the faults of Catholics; that I 
have pictured the High Church party as right 
on every point. But I have not been speak- 
ing so much of our practice as of our theory 
and ideals. In practice I fear that many 
Catholics belie their creed. As believers in 
a Visible Church we ought to be more social 
than we are. As believers in the reality of 
sacraments we should be much more holy; 
as believers in ceremonial we should be much 
more reverent. Moreover, as I ventured to 
point out when speaking of the Evangelicals, 
there is a tendency amongst High Church 
people to become mechanical and formal in 
their religion unless it is based on a thorough 
heart conversion and a sense of penitence, 
and a burning love for our Lord Jesus 
Christ. To my mind, all this can be secured 
if only Catholics will be thorough Catholics, 
and will accept the whole of Catholic doc- 
trine and practice, and not merely parts of it 
—parts which they like and which they ‘find it 
easy to indulge in. A Ritualist, for example, 
who “hears Mass” and seldom communicates 
is an abomination. A Ritualist who babbles 
17 
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about incense and candles, and never goes to 
confession is, to say the least of it, a dan- 
gerous person. An unconverted communi- 
cant is very much worse than a converted 
person who at present does not see his way 
to come to the holy altar. 

The real danger for Catholics at the present 
day is that, having practically captured the 
Church of England, they should take it easy 
and neglect the hard things of their religion. 
There were better and holier men amongst 
us in the days when vestments were rare 
and incense was almost unknown. What 
tremendous faith showed itself in the lives 
of men like Keble! What sacrifice there 
was in the lives of the Lowders and the 
Maconochies! Read Mother Kate’s “Memoirs,” 
lately published, and you will see what I 
mean. 

What we need is the Cross in our 
lives. Shall we make that holy sign so 
often on our breasts and not bear it in our 
hearts? Shall we talk of the Holy Sacrifice, 
and still allow ourselves in self-indulgence 


and sin? God grant us a revival of true 
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Catholicism, an utter faith in Christ and 
His Church; a love of the brethren; an 
enthusiasm for mankind; a complete sur- 
render to the Shepherd and Bishop of our 
souls. 


XII 


“ CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” AND SPIRITUAL 
HEALING 


By tHe Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Primrose Hill, N.W. 


“Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, which is in you, which ye have of God?”’—1 Cor. 
vi. 19. 


NEARLY sixty years ago an American medical 
man, Dr. Quimby, commenced the practice 
of mental healing. In 1866 he died, leaving 
behind him a series of MSS. in which for 
the first time the philosophy of mental 
healing was expounded. These writings are 
said to be the source from which later 
exponents of what is called “Christian 
Science” drew their inspiration. During the 


last twenty years their doctrines have spread 
244 
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very rapidly; in America their adherents 
number over two millions, and they have 
important places of worship in every city. 
In England “Christian Science” has been 
making much progress during the last few 
years, and orthodox Christians have at last 
begun to take notice of this new phenomenon. 

It is a pity that we have been so late in 
doing so. Much harm might have been pre- 
vented if we had been quicker in discerning 
the signs of the times. But we ignored this 
sign until it had grown too large to be ignored 
any more; and now that we are beginning 
to notice it, we often do so, I venture to think, 
in the wrong way. We often show a want 
of insight, and a want of sympathy which 
will not help us to undo the harm that our 
neglect has already done. Books, tracts, and 


9 


articles against “Christian Science” are at 
length beginning to pour forth; some of 
them are good, but others are bad—mere 
invective, such as is always levelled against 
a new movement by those who are not able 
to understand it, and imagine that anything 


which they did not learn at their mother’s 
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knee must be heresy. We Anglicans have 
ourselves endured a good deal of this sort of 
hopelessly ignorant and prejudiced attack 
during the last few years, and therefore 
should be the more ready to show sympathy 
and tolerance to others. 

But all the criticisms of “Christian Science” 
that I have seen, whether good or bad, have 
this common fault, that they devote their 
attention exclusively to Mrs. Eddy. Now 
this is natural enough, because Mrs. Eddy is 
still by far the most powerful person in the 
movement, and she is also the most easy to 
criticise. Her book is, indeed, a curious mix- 
ture of bad philosophy and worse English ; and 
so long as people are found who can bracket 
this book with the New Testament, it may 
be necessary for us to point out its obvious 
weakness. But the mistake is to imagine 
that by demolishing Mrs. Eddy you are 
demolishing the movement, which, for the 
moment, has raised her upon its crest. 
Behind all this froth, there is a deep 
wave of serious thought. In America 
there exists a band of able and interesting 
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thinkers who despise this particular phase 
of the movement quite as heartily as do 
our own critics. Even in London there 
are already new societies for Spiritual Heal- 
ing whose members would be very much 
annoyed at being taken for followers of 
Mrs. Eddy. The ablest of the American - 
writers on the subject, such as Mr. Horatio 
Dresser, expressly disclaim the name “ Chris- 
tian Science;” and very likely the rather 
foolish title will disappear altogether. In 
fact, the real problem that confronts us is 
that of Spiritual Healing. Let us then use 
this term henceforward. 

Those who are inclined to dismiss this 
movement of Spiritual Healing with a sneer 
would do well to take warning from that 
acutest of religious critics, Professor James, 
who, in his Varieties of Religious Hape- 
rience, points to it as one of the healthiest 
of modern religious manifestations, bears 
witness to the great good it has already 
done in America, and prophesies for it a con- 
siderable future. A movement with such 
credentials demands our serious attention. 
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Indeed, we badly need in the Church some 
sort of intelligence department; in our war- 
fare against the World, the Flesh, and the 
Devil we need an agency, not only for 
locating the enemy (which we generally fail 
to do), but also for finding out which are 
the friendly tribes. 

Now there are many tribes of spiritual 
healers. There is a tribe at Lourdes; there 
is a tribe in the Orthodox Church of the 
East; there was a large tribe in England 
before the reliquaries were swept away at the 
Reformation. There are among Protestants 
many tribes of evangelical faith healers—not, 
as is often imagined, in America alone; a 
few years ago, a conference of some 2,000 
faith-healers was held in London, there 
being then 120 faith-healing centres in this 
kingdom alone, and now there are probably 
more. Again, there are mind-curers who 
are not religious at all. There are faith- 
healers who work undoubted cures in the 
presence of idols in India, China, and 
Africa. There are spiritualistic faith-healers 
and mesmeric ones. There are saints and 
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there are charlatans among them, as there 
are in the Catholic Church. In fact they 
are everywhere. And latterly there have 
arisen the so-called Christian Scientists; and 
side by side with them a really philosophic 
and scientific school which grows rapidly, 
and becomes at every stage more en- 
lightened. 

Now all this is not without some basis. 
Mrs. Eddy herself would not have effected 
what she has done, unless there were a great 
deal of truth mingled with her jargon. 
Thousands of people have been undoubtedly 
healed; and, what is of far greater impor- 
tance, thousands of people have been con- 
verted in their souls, and are now leading 
happy and good lives. You can go into many 
a home and find there an atmosphere of 
cheerful trust in God, of peace and gentle- 
ness, which is due to, people having been 
converted by this teaching. How often we 
fail to convert people to Christianity by our 
want of freshness, by our conventional, 
hackneyed way of expressing the principles 
of the Gospel! How many are brought to 
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them as soon as they see them in a new 
light! 

Multitudes of people have got hold of some 
great truth. What is it? You will not do 
any good either to them or to yourselves 
by merely grubbing out the errors that are 
mixed with it. There is a truth somewhere. 
What is it? 

There is a medical side to it. On this 
side it is a reaction against the materialism 
which crept over medical science in the 
materialistic age from which we are emerging. 
If you wish to study this point, I cannot 
do better than refer you to a book by Dr. 
Schofield, the devoted physician of the 
Friedenheim Home for the Dying, an orthodox 
practitioner and an orthodox Christian, who 
has nothing more to do with Christian 
Science than you or I. This book is called 
The Force of Mind and it explains the 
enormous power of the mental factor in 
medicine. That factor was much neglected 
in the first flush of scientific discovery, and 
is still much neglected. Dr. Schofield reminds 
his medical brethren that the mental factor 
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is always present in every case of cure; that 
in many cases it is the mental factor alone 
that cures ; that, infact, our material organism 
is controlled at every point and at every 
moment by the mysterious spiritual power 
which is called the “unconscious mind.” 
What is it that keeps your heart a-beating? 
A machinery of nerves and muscles, the old 
school of materialists would say. No, says 
this new school, it is that part of your mind 
which is below the sphere of consciousness ; 
it is the unconscious mind. In fact the young 
science of psychology is beginning to assert 
itself, and the materialism of the last genera- 
tion is being shown to be scientifically inade- 
quate. Of course, that subconscious self 
explains a very great deal, perhaps all, of the 
phenomena of faith-healing. If you once get 
hold of the unconscious mind you have got 
hold of the man himself—incidentally of his 
body. | 

But the matter cannot rest there, Dr. 
Schofield writes from the point of view of 
strict medical science; but he takes oppor- 
tunity in his preface of saying that, in his 
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belief, this “unconscious mind” is derived 
from a First Cause, and that this First Cause 
is “indeed the God of the Christian revela- 
tion, in whom we live and move and have 
our being.” 

Well, then, at once we are involved in 
theology, in religion, and we come upon the 
great spiritual truth which is the living 
cause of all religions of healing. Man is 
body and spirit, but man is one; this body 
and spirit are one, and while the spirit is 
infinitely superior to the body, the body is 
—what is the body? 

I find myself dropping into the familiar 
language of the Church Catechism—the 
body is “the outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace.” 

Yes! That is the truth at the bottom of 
all these phenomena of spiritual healing. 
We call it sacramentalism; and we English 
Churchmen are considered a peculiar eccle- 
siastically- minded set of people for our 
strange, old-world insistence upon the sacra- 
mental principle, which is so much out of 
touch with the genius of our highly successful 
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Anglo-Saxon race. Yet here we find great 
multitudes of people, mainly Anglo-Saxons, 
almost exclusively of Puritan origin, who 
were supposed to be impervious to the sacra- 
mental idea, supposed to be dualists through 
and through, and who yet, quite unconsciously, 
have risen up to vindicate this principle. 
They have come from afar, and have come 
to the central doctrine of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. They do not know it yet: many of 
them, indeed, will never know it in this life; 
many will drift off, no doubt, into pantheism. 
Many will be engrossed with the merely 
physical benefits which certainly must accrue 
from this spiritual view of the body. Many 
have provoked deserved rebuke for the 
fanaticism of their reaction against: the one- 
sidedness of medical science—have refused, 
for instance, the help of drugs and surgery 
because they forget that though the spirit 
is most important, yet the body is a real 
thing and does exist; they have fallen over 
on the other side and embraced Manicheeism, 
because they forgot that the body is a real 
and a holy thing, the more holy and the 
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more real because it is the expression of the 
spirit that is within. This is an old story. 
From the days when St. John found that 
he had to lay stress on the fact that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, as against the 
Gnostics, who refused to accept the sacra- 
mental principle of the Incarnation,—from 
those days till ours there has been this ten- 
dency to lose balance; and really we ought 
to be used to it by now. But when, amid 
all the eccentricities of some schools of 
Spiritual Healing, we find at least a strenuous 
faith in the power of the spirit, and in the 
power of the Spirit of God, whose temple 
our bodies are, over this spirit within us— 
in the power of the spirit over the body and 
through the body—we ought at least to be 
thankful at seeing so great a part of our 
faith vindicated. There are many tribes of 
faith-healers. Some of these tribes may be 
wild, but at least they are friendly, and at 
least they are emphasising a truth to whieh 
we have too often done a mere lip-service. 
Is not that so? When a religious move- 
ment arises outside the Church, ought we 
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not first of all—long before we begin to 
criticise or to attack that movement—to say 
to ourselves, “ What side of the truth, what 
aspect of this deep, broad, Catholic Faith 
which we profess, have we been forgetting 
that this should arise?” 

The answer comes swiftly enough to us in 
our case. We turn to the Gospels, and where- 
ever we open them we find our Lord engaged 
in healing men—healing them because, we 
are told, of some spiritual “virtue” which 
went out of Him and passed into that part 
of the sick which we now call the subconscious 
self. They were healed because their faith 
made them whole. We turn to the Acts, 
and again we find that Christianity is mixed 
up with healing. We turn to the lives of 
the Saints, and we find that works of healing 
confront us at every turn. 

Then we turn back to our own little con- 
ceptions of the Catholic Faith, to our own 
little circle of more or less conventionalised 
religion, and we find that the whole element 
of healing has been excluded. We find that 
this which is essential in the lives of the 
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Saints and in the Acts and in the Gospels 
has been looked upon as a superstition too 
gross to be considered. We find that this 
ancient faith in the power of the spirit over 
matter had entirely died out amongst us. 
We find that for generations we have been 
unconsciously capitulating to the materialists. 
Nay ! we even find that a profound scepticism 
as to the power of prayer was sinking into 
great masses of professing Christians. 

What wonder that there has been a re- 
action, and that this reaction has come from 
the outside! | 

Nay! if you do not believe me when I say 
that we have given up a part of the Faith— 
a part involved in the very essence of the 
Incarnation, and involved in that extension of 
the Incarnation through material sacraments 
conveying spiritual grace—if you do not yet 
realise this, consider that the Church once 
had a special sacramental rite appointed to 
do this very work that Christian Scientists 
and Spiritual Healers are now doing for us. 
The Church once had a regular method of 
Spiritual healing, the Unction of the Sick. 
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Now, this healing rite has been gradually 
lost—and the loss began many centuries ago 
—because we had lost faith in the power of 
the spirit over the body. That faith is lost, 
mind you, amongst Roman Catholics as well 
as amongst ourselves; for the Unction of the 
Dying as practised by them is, in fact, the 
very antithesis of the Unction of the Sick. 
Unction for the Sick, as St. James directs, 
was used in order to heal the sick. Unction 
for the Dying is not administered until they 
are supposed to be in extremis; it is the 
very denial of the whole thing to administer 
it then and then only. Surely, then, our 
Twenty-fifth Article is not wrong when it 
describes this negation of the healing rite 
which had grown up in the Middle Ages as 
a corrupt following of the Apostles. If you 
read the office for the Unction of the Sick 
in the Sarum Manual, you will find that the 
prayers set forth there are still largely 
for the healing of the sick person, and yet 
they had come to be used entirely for the 
absolution of those at the point of death 
They had come to be used in empty mockery 

18 
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over those for whom they could not be 
true. 

In the first English Prayer Book an attempt 
was made to restore the true use of this 
Spiritual Healing by giving a service for the 
Unction of the Sick in the mother tongue, 
which therefore could at least be understood 
by the sick man. But apparently the people 
were too far gone in materialism, and the 
attempt failed; at all events, in the next 
revision three years later, the service was 
removed. Here are the opening words of 
this first and last English form of Spiritual 
Healing. They express admirably and exactly 
the whole truth that underlies the present- 
day movement: “ As with this visible oil thy 
body outwardly is anointed: so our heavenly 
Father, almighty God, grant of his infinite 
goodness that thy soul inwardly may be 
‘anointed with the holy Ghost, who is the 
Spirit of all strength, comfort, relief, and 
gladness. And vouchsafe for his great mercy 
(if it be his blessed will) to restore unto 
thee thy bodily health and strength, to serve 
him; and send thee release of all thy pains, 
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troubles, and diseases, both in body and 
mind.” * 

The truth that man is one, his body con- 
trolled by an indwelling spirit, the spirit of 
health and strength, which spirit can be ruled 
for bodily ends by the Spirit of God who 
dwells in him as in a temple—that truth 
can hardly be better expressed in more accu- 
rate or more noble language than in this 
prayer. 

We may regret—we naturally regret—that 
the movement of spiritual healing has come 
in a sectarian form. Indeed, it has come 
from a nation which is very deeply rooted in 
religious individualism, and has still but little 
conception of the place that fellowship has 
in religion. After all, would it have so come 
if we had been true to the sacrament of 
healing? And ought we not to do our best to 
prevent this movement ending in the 


* The history of Unction is given at length in. Pullar’s 
The Anointing of the Sick (Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge, 5s.). Some typical examples, from 
the fourth to the eighteenth century, are given in the leaflet, 
The Church and Spiritual Healing (Guild of Health, 1d., 
post free, from Rev. B. S. Lombard, All Hallows Vicarage, 
Hampstead, N.W.). 
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establishment of another melancholy batch of 
sects to add to the confusions and the divi- 
sions of Christendom—ought we not to try 
and prevent this by meeting it, before it is 
too late, in the right way? 

First, I think, to meet it we must set our 
own house in order; we must repent of our 
want of faith; we must restore in our midst 
the Church’s own way of spiritual healing. 
When any of us are sick we must demand 
that this may be done for us, and we must 
believe that it will help us, and when we 
believe then it will. We must restore this 
the Church’s lost function of healing. If we 
do not soon do this, we shall lose ineal- 
culably, and all Christendom will lose. 

Then, we must change our unsympathetic 
attitude. Let us, by all means, point out 
the errors of Mrs. Eddy’s disciples, but let 
us remember in doing so we are only scratch- 
ing the surface of the movement. Let us 
also warn our friends, who are taken with 
the movement, against the fatal folly of 
forming or joining new sects; because sects 


destroy our breadth of view, and press one 
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bit of truth to the exclusion of others. Let 
us remind them that truth is a very large 
thing; and that, if we have failed to remember 
all its sides, they will most certainly fail if 
they form little one-sided sects. Let us re- 
mind them of the great gain of keeping in 
the fellowship of the one great Christian 
body, but let us, at the same time, be sure 
that we make room for them within it. Let 
us encourage the study of these matters, 
let us welcome the growth of a body of 
men in our midst who practise spiritual 
healing and rejoice in “the power’ of the 
silence.” 

And let us each see whether we have not 
something to learn from this movement, 
especially from the more recent American 
writers, who are not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with the popular work to which 
I have referred—such books as Dr. Hudson's 
Law of Mental Medicine, Mr. Trine’s In Tune 
with the Infinite, or Mr. Horatio Dresser’s 
Spiritual Healing. . 

We have indeed most of us very much 


to learn not only in regard to the mental 
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factor in medicine, but in regard to that 
other side of the movement with which 
I would conclude—that utter trust in God, 
that freedom from worry and from worry- 
ing, which looks upon worry as a sin, as 
of course it is, and which Professor James 
tells us has already changed the whole aspect 
of large sections of American society. There 
is nothing new in all this, of course, but 
there is a great deal we have forgotten, a 
great deal that we never hear, or hardly 
ever hear, from Christian pulpits. 

To live hopefully and peacefully as in God’s 
hands, to abstain from even the slightest 
expressions of grumbling or distress—all 
this we find in the Christian saints; you can 
find it practised by Brother Lawrence* in 
France in the seventeenth century, just as 
you find it expounded by fifty different 
writers in America in the twentieth. It is 
an old truth, but a forgotten truth, a truth 
very little practised amongst us. It is a true 
thing, a most beautiful thing, with far-reach- 


* The Practice of the Presence of God, by Brother 
Lawrence (Walker, 1s.). | 
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ing spiritual, moral, social, and civil gains, 
this peaceful, trusting spirit, this complete 
living co-operation with God, this leaving 
all in His hands. 

This is a reform much needed in our 
pushing, over-wrought age; and it is a very 
marked feature—it is the marked feature on 
the domestic and social side of the movement 
which I have attempted to explain to you 
to-day. It has come through a strong revival 
of the belief in our oneness with God, in the 
dwelling of His Spirit in us. It is an old 
truth, but we have largely forgotten to teach 
it or practise it. We have largely forgotten 
all that it means. We may be thankful 
that we have been reminded a little of what 
this should mean to us—that our bodies 
are the temples of the Holy Ghost. 
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